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PREFACE 


The subject of "decision-making" has been of interest 
to me for years. Decisionemaking is, of course, that necessary 
privilege or chore constantly facing every individual in his 
Gaily living. To a military officer, decision-making must 
become an automatic, natural leadership characteristic and 
specialty. He is in a position of being responsible in decision- 
making not merely for himself but constantiy must be weighing 
the consequences of his actions or planned actions on those 
subordinate to his leadership position. 

During the research phase of this thesis, I became 
aware while examining the process of decision-making of the very 
close relationship and complementary functions of control and 
communications. The cycle of planning decisions being made and 
communicated to subordinates for action, the resulting perforn- 
ance of those subordinate personnel or the adequacy of the 
planning as indicated by a feedback of information to the 
planner, the use of this information for the control of further 
planning actions result in a closed-loop system. While delving 
cn this relationship I became interested in the many connota= 
tions for the word "control". The original scope of this thesis 
was thus broadened to include the combination of decision-making 
and control as the relationship is described in Chapter I. The 
major areas of the Department of Defense where decisionemaking 
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controls play an important role are next examined. The ton 
decision-makers being civilian led to the area of control as 
described in Chapter II. Financial control which has become 
almost synonymous in use with the terms "management control" 

is the subject of Chapter III. The concept of "command and 
control" in view of the rapid rate of technological changes and 
the possible impact this might bring to our traditional organi- 
zational structures and operating procedures is developed and 
analyzed in Chapters IV and V. 

Having just completed a tour of duty as Team Chief of 
one of the five Emergency Action Teams manning the National 
Military Command Center I was prompted to mention briefly this 
command and control organization. My assignment to this military 
organization, which is a part of the overall Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Organisation, proved most interesting and enlightening. 
During my tour, November 1961l-May 1963, many of the changes to 
the command and control environment as described were taking 
place. <A much greater number of improvements are in the offing 
as technological advances occur. 

The greatest benefit to be derived from this paper has 
been that gained by the writer. My own views concerning manage- 
ment concepts, as well sa my education as a generalist, have 
been broadened immeasurably. 

I acknowledge my appreciation to Professor Gilbert Cc. 
Jacobus who introduced me to the new management field of 
automatic data processing, to Dr. Richard Ericson who stimulated 
my thoughts on organizational structuring as affected by the 
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implementation of automatic data processing and other contem~ 
porary tools of management, and to Dr. Karl £&,. Stromsem who 
offered helpful suggestions in the development and presentation 
of this thesis. I also formally tender my thanks to my wife, 
Willa, who during my “absence” so competently and devotedly 
maintained equilibrium in our family by performing my "control" 
functions with the children, including a daughter born in 


January of this year. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As implied by the title of an article by Hans J. 
Morgenthau, "Bigness Is Not To Be Done Away With, It Is To Be 
Controlled," there is a great deal of public interest in and, 
often, antagonism towards large organizations. Attention seems 
most predominant in peacetime and is especially focused at the 
world’s largest organization, the Department of Defense, 

Critical analysis by the average American taxpayer seems entirely 
justifiable when considering the extremely larre appropriations 
amiually requested of Congress to support the national defense 
effort. It is not just the dollar amounts that attract the 
public's attention. There is also the continuing concern felt 
by meny that an inverse relationship does arply when contrasting 
corporate power to individual freedom; that is, an increase in 
corporate power will result in a decrease in individual freedom. 
Then, too, people often associate "bigness" with complexity or 
bureaucracy which, they reason, leads to inefficiency and waste. 
Mr. Morgenthau stated:+ 
I have looked in vain for a discussion, for instance, 
of the paradox of the enormous concentration of power in 
the hands of the government coupled with the government's 


inability to govern effectively. . . . 


Senator J. W. Fulbright recently touched off an 


1 
Edward Reed (ed.), Review of "Challenges to Democracy: 
The Next 10 Years,” New York Times, 26 January 1964, p. 6. 
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2 
explosive debate on policy when he stated: "The American people 
are not now exercising effective control over the military, 
and neither is the Coneress. "2 

A recent article by Jack Anderson was entitled: “Billion 
Dollar Blunders--How your tax dollars are being wasted by 
squabbling brass hats." 

This thesis is directed towards an examination of the 
current status of the basic controls for management and their 
applications within the Department of Defense in order to better 
understand or to hetter jJudme the validity of any such statements 
er criticisn. 

A review and evaluation of the Defense Department has 
been conducted along the lines provided by President Eisenhower 
when he submitted Reorganization Plan No. 6, based on the 
proposala of the Rockefeller Committee, to Congress on 30 Aprii 
1953. At that time, the President cited three basic objectives 
to guide the organization of the Defense structure 35 

1. There must be clear and unchallenged civilian 

responsibility ... not only to maintain denocratic 
institutions but also to protect the interrity of 
the military profession. 


2. Effectiveness with economy must be made the 
watchwords of our defense effort. 


i 
The Washington Post, 7 April 1964, p. A6. 


*Ipia, Parade, 23 June 1963, p. 6. 


3¥4.iiam R. Kintner, Forging A New Sword (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958), p. 45. 
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3. We must develop the best possible military 

plans, They must incorporate the mest competent and 
considered thinking from every point of view-~-nilitary, 
scientific, industrial, and economic. 

In order to clarify lines of authority so as to 
strengthen civilian responsibility, the President's messare 
outlined the basic channels of responsibility as running from 
the President through the Secretary of Defense and the Secree 
taries of the military departments to the unified commands, 

Ase a@ means to achieve effectiveness with economy the 
President emphasized decentralization of operations under 
flexible and effective direction and control from the center. 
However, in the President's words: "No function in any part 
of the Department of Defense or in any of its component arencies 
is to be performed independent of the direction, authority, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense,"* 

The message also called for study and improvement of 
the internal organization of the military departments, study and 
reorganization of procurement and supply procedures and machinery 
study and development of policies for attracting and holding 
competent career civil and military personnel in the Defense 
Department, and improved organization cf the Joint Staff so that 
the Joint Chiefs mirht better perform their roles as strategic 
planners and military advisers, 


The effectiveness of the internal Defense Department 


2: 
Tb4id., pe 46. 
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\ 
organization and procedures to perform the tasks contributing 
to national policy planning depends to a derree upon the ade~ 
quacy cf the government-wide planning structure. The strateric 
concepts and pians of the military forces must be effectively 
tied into overall national strategy; and the programs to 
implement Defense Department responsibility within the national 
strategy must be geared to budget policies and to the budgetary 
eycle, Military plans and programs are valid to the extent that 
financial means are made available for their implementation. 

Of utmost importance to the life of any organization 
is the ability cof its leaders to make deeisions. In the Defense 
Department decision-making is vital to the survival of not just 
an organization but of a nation and "free world", In 1961, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense etated:+ "The two major problems 
confronting the Department of Defense are: the amount of time 
4t takes to get a decision; and the problem of how to apply 
military power to aid national goals." 

The modern military decision process is much misunder-~ 
stood. Immediate operational decisions, such as committing 
forces to combat, have been made promptly with or without 
military advice in the past. The really complex decisions, on 
the other hand, are the long-range strategic, political, and 


economic issues which form the very core of the national stratery. 


1 
Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 26. 
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These are the daily problems of weapons, dollars, force levels, 
and fundamentals of stratesy which rarely have a simple, finite 
answer, These are the problems which need not and generally 
should not be solved by the quick decision process of a 
streamlined organization, which may merely substitute authori- 
tarian rule for democratic debate. + 

Decision-making and control are the funetional principles 
used as the foundation for this analysis of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The gamut of primary deoision-making and control areas 
is examined, This study is climaxed by delving into the newer 
potentials for the modern command and control systems. Rapid 
progress £8 now being attained in applying the latest techno~ 
logical advances and in using the newest scientific management 
tools for obtaining the shortest possible reaction times for 
Gecisions. National security dictates the need for rapid, 
flexible command and control systems. The solution is found in 
the fleld of fully-integrated, data processing and comaunications 
systems. The importance of utilizing the newest management 
techniques and tools as assistance for decision-making is becom- 
ing more apparent to managers. Future uses of automation look 
even more appealing for managers as progress continues in 


computer communications. 


2 
Paul R. Schratz, “A Look at Civilian Control," 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, June 1962, p. 43. 
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CHAPTER I 
DECISION=@MAKING AND CONTROL 


As Secretary of Defense McNamara has said; 


Major decisionemaking involved in the management 
of the military establishment requires perhaps a 
thousand decisions in the course of a year. In addition 
to budget issues there are, cf course, many other ques- 
tions that under our system must ultimately be decided 
by civilian authority, including those relating to force 
structure, and strengths, new weapons systems, locations 
of new installations, source selections for major pro= 
duction prorrams and the like. 

If we are to achieve our primary mission. . . 
obtainins the optimum amount of combat power... 
Gecisions must be made promptly .. . too much time 
slows up our most important projects. 

Almost any action is better than no action.+ 


Decision-making is one of the most important functions 
of any manager; in fact, many management texts imply that 
decision-making is really the heart of managerial activity. 
Decision is the peak between preparatory study and execution. 
It is most valuable when taken at the right time. In order to 
organize, direct, or control the actions of subordinates toward 
attaining the desired objective a manarer must make the decisions 
which will, in turn, affect the behavior of those subordinates. 
Even with the many technological advances being made, such as 


in automation, there is still the need in the final analysis 


Armed Forces Manarement, November 1961, p. 22. 
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7 
for a human decision to control the execution of that which 
intelligence or electronic data processing may decree to be the 
correct solution. + 
Decision-making means to make a choice from among two 
or more alternatives: * In this regard, Secretary McNamara has 
stated: "I want real alternatives that actually call for a 
decision, not just a paperwork invitation to rubber stamp 
something. "> However people, when confronted with awkward 
problems or situations about which they are imperfectly informed, 
are prone to feel that to do nothing is somehow a means to avoid 
the responsibility for any possible adverse consequences of 
positive action, The fear of a wrong decision is more compelling 
than that of making no decterons” A decision to do nothing is, 
however, still a decision. It is a prediction that the individ- 
ual or the undertaking will be allowed time to escape the conse~- 
quences of hevinr done nothing. Secretary McNamara has given 
werning that he will look with more favor on the manager who 
after adequate consideration makes a prompt decision that proves 


to be wrong than he will on the manager who delays a decision, 


leobert Tannenbaum, “Managerial Decision-Making," 
Journal of Business, January 1950, p. 28. 


2uerbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York: 
The Meamillan Company, 1958), p. 6 


3 armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 24. 


Vcnester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 19 » Yo ° 
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8 
thereby seriously restricting or hindering the entire defense 


- This does not imply that all questions must be 


operation. 
speedily resolved. The art of decision-making may also involve 
not deciding questions under certain chweune thnrde es such as, 
when they are not pertinent, too premature, cannot be made 
effective, or should be made by others .@ 
All decisions are financial--either because they directly 
affect the expenditures of money or because they indirectly 
affect expenditures by consuming, or disposing of effort, facie 
lities, or material, all of which cost money .> This ia the 
philosophy behind the increasing emphasis attached to the role 
of the financial executive, or controller, The old role of a 
financial executive was past~-orlented and consisted primarily 
of scorekeeping by keeping arithmetic records of past achteve- 
ment. Management has coined a phrase describing the “old" 
eaccountant=--"the incompetent reporting the irrelevant to the 
indifferent."4 The new role of a financial executive is future- 


oriented and is premised on attention-directing and problem 


Solving with the aid of operations research, systens design, 


| Waal Se: 


1 
Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 23. 


“Robert Durbin, Human Relations in Administration 
(New York: Prentice Halli, » De ° 


3 
Alvin Brown, "All Decisions Are Financial," Financial 
Approach to Industrial Operations, Soctety for Advancement of 
anagement , 5 Pe 3 


4a, Le Phillips, "Financial Executive's Role in Tomorrow's 
Businesa,” Financial Executive, February 1963, p. 22. 
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and other management science tools. In the new role, the 
financial executive becomes the focal point for the information 
end intellicence center for the entire business, His new 
functional relationship 18 to provide information for manarement 
decision-making and to measure and thereby assist manarement in 
the job of controlling operations, There is plenty of informa- 
tion available but a need to arrange it in a useful manner. As 
G. L. Phillips wrote: "In the midst of a data explosion we 
encounter an information crisis.®? A financial executive keeps 
the flood of data under purposeful control and channels it where 
the informetion may be most helpful in decision-making. 

Exchange of information is the first need when coordi- 
nated actions are to be conducted by orranizations. Plans and 
decisicns must be based unon facts, assumptions, and values 
which ere subject to chanre. A decision is only a moment in a 
process. To retain their validity, decisions must be reviewed 
and revised as chanres cccur. Uses of information which are 
vital to the effective manager in the conduct of daily activities 
might be that which:? 

1. Determine problem areas 

2. Determine courses of action 

3. Coordinate activities 


4, Measure performance 


2 
Ibid. 


“Lee O. Thayer, Administrative Communication (Homewood, 
Illinois: Richard PD. Irwin, inc., » De e 
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10 
Decisional information flows from higher to lower levels 
end information about performance from lower to higher levels.* 
Without information feeding into, through, and out of an 
organization, it would quickly collapse. 

The management hierarchy may be viewed as a structure 
of communication centers through which decision and control 
information is transmitted to and from the performance level. 
Executive decisions may be broadly categorized as planning and 
control decisions, Pianning decisions by superiors impose 
organizational responsibilities or set forth norms of hehavior 
for subordinate personnel, However the possibility that the 
subordinates may not properly respond makes necessary feedback 
or control information about the relationship between planned 
and actual performance. The communications cycle thus begins 
with planning decisions setting forth previously nonexistent 
behavioral norms, which are communicated to subordinate manarer= 
tal or nonmanagerial personnel. Performance information is 
relayed back to the superior, who may make control decisions 
if behavior is not in accordance with the norms of planning 
decisions.“ 


Management is a process of organizing and employing 


resources to accomplish predetermined objectives. In order 


1 

Henry H. Albers, Organized Executive Action 
(New Yorks: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1001), Dp. d30- 

2 

Barnard, loc. cit., De 217s 
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to achieve maximum operating effectiveness in accomplishing 
these objectives, executives perform certain functions which 
might be listed under the headings of:* 

1. Planning 

20 Organizing 

3. Commanding 

4, Coordinating 

5. Controlling 

Controlling is the process of determining whether or not 
actual operations are proceeding as desired and of taking 
appropriate action, based on evaluation and adequate information 
and promptly communicated to the persons responsible. Essentiais 
of controlling are sor” 


1. Ascertain the extent to which operations ere 
proceedings according toe plan. 


2. Evaluate the facts and work out any necessary 
correlative actions. 


3. Make corrections and modifications in time 
to bring the operations inte line with plans, and 
their revisions, without loss of effort. 


4. Evaluate the extent to which operations contribute 
to the overall effectiveness, 


Control, as a noun, sisnifies the ways and means of 
keeping track of the progress of cnerations. As e verb, control 


means the active policing of an oneration to keen it within the 


a 
Henri Fayol, Industrial and General Administration 
(Londen: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, oe Be A 


2 
"The Management Process," Air Force Manual 25-1, 
September 1954, p. 43. 
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12 
strict limits of the task ns defined. 

Control is the executive action arising from tore 
management policy decisions. There is an element of controlling 
action in all manerement activities; the process starts from 
the policy decisions made as a result of the intellirent study 
of the facts and statistics provided for the purpose. Planning 
makes the rule; control enforces it by compelling events to 


i Evidence indicates that this enfercement 


conform with plans. 
function is required for optimum attainment of an objective. 
Effective control must operate within a reasonable time period 
and be followed up quickly with appropriate corrective action. 
Furthermore, control must not produce 6 duality of management 
between those who manage the departments and those whe exercise 
the control functions. Just as no person can be said to control 
directly the activities assigned to another’s jurisdiction, so 
the only person who can directly control activities is the cne 
directly responsible for them. This is fundamental to the 
successful operation of any enterprise; at the same time it is 
probably one of the least observed principles of manarenent. 

To offset this infiltration of control into management and 
department running, the powers of control must be defined at 


the outset as precisely as possible, Higher authority must then 


a 

T. G, Rose and Penald FE. Farr, Higher Manarement 
Control (New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957), 
Pe r 
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13 
ensure the control limits are not exceeded, 
There are two general sreas of the control of cnperations; 
the human and the technical, There is ® danger that in getting 
too absorbed with the technical side the tendency is to lose 
sight of the fact that control of human activity is the resson 
why an organization exists and that manpower 1s e major factor 
being manered, Statistics are valuable for information. The 
stetistics reflect in a quantitative way: men, materials, and 
money. The fectors involved, not the technique for relating 
these factors, are the important resources to be managed. A 
failure to develop the understanding and sympathy necessary for 
Gealing with humen beines can, for instance, result in poor 
results tovards attaining an obfective. Insofar as the technical 
side, management is responsible for providing people with the 


necessary tools, skills, materials and mechines.* 


Control, in the minds of many, has become firmly 
identified with comptrollers, numerical data, dollar signs, 
statistios, accounting and organizational charts. Managers 
control and direct the utilization of resources and are, in 
turn, controlled and directed by higher authorities. Pians and 
budgets together provide a picture of what is intended and the 
meana by which the goals are to be achieved, Budreting is most 


effective when it rests upon a foundation of interrated planning 


lnayol, loc. cit., p. 109. 


“nosh and Farr, loc. cit., pe 64. 
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14 
for the entire operation, + Properly conceived and used, plans 
and budgets are devices to assure ccrrelated and consistent 
aeticns in the future and are important elenents in Implementing 


effective control.* 


It is in the control area that many mistakes of budgeting 
are made, such as: Amateurs have censured their subordinates 
for exceeding budgets, without realizing that they themselves 
may have not provided the proper guidance; men have become 580 
frustrated under maladministered budgets that they have resorted 
to all sorts of tricks to conceal the actual results and have 
padded their budgets to obtain that extra cushion of security; 
staff personnel have usurped authority; merited pay increases 
have been denied because of budget limitations; and tales rather 
than facts may have been carried to the top under the ruise 
of budret reporting.» 

Budgets are messages that express organizational and 
Gepartmental plans and anticipated consequences of future 
operations in quantitative terms. what is needed is an under 
standing that the functions of planning and budgeting are for 


the entire organization and must be utilized at every level of 


lyames Plerce, "The Budget Comes of Age," Harvard 
Business Review, May-June 1954, pn. 445, 


* arnold F. Emeh, “Control Means Action," Harvard 
Business Feview, July-August 1954, np. 437. 


3 
Pierce, loc. cite, pe A487. 
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responsibllity. Gudgetary centrols can increase manereriel 
ané operatienal efficiency. Every key executive should be his 
ewn "controller", In this sense, control can be as ruch an 
energizing as a directing function. Control involves rulding 
and selfedirecting and hes as its mest important continuing 
activity 2a positive motivation tewards goals. The ultimate air 
of all control, except that of the mechanical world, is self- 
motivation.+ Therefore, to a great extent, control is a state 
of nind.° 

Management control seeks to compel events to conforn 
to plans. The manager himself is the focal point and uses 
organizational coordination as the means for maintaining control. 
Basic principles of management control are as follows :> 

1. Strategic Point Control. This principle states 
that the most effective control cecurs when primary attention 
is given to such factors as are strategic to the appraisal of 
performances this is a refinement and extension of the manare- 
ment by exception principle. 

2. Organizational Suitability. Since managers and 
their subordinates are the means through which planning events 


must be accomplished and control exerted, it follows that 


pani M. Dauten, Jr., Current Issues and Emerging Con~ 
cepts in Management (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1962), 
De r) 

2albers, loc. Cites pe 386. 


3Harold Koontz, “The Flanning and Controlling of 


Organizational Activities," Journal of the Academy of Management, 
April 1958, p. 52. 
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16 
effective controls must be applicable to a manarer's aree of 
authority and, therefore, must reflect organizational structure. 
3. Future Controls, Since the past cannot be changed, 
effective control should be aimed at nreventing present and 
future deviations from plans; feedback should be instantaneous 
so that deviations never occur. 
4, Direct Control. This principle emphasizes that the 
most effective technique of control is to assure the quality 
of subordinates, particularly managers. The best manarers make 
fewer mistakes, plan better and more thorourhly, establish a 
clear and coordinated organization, do the best job of selecting 
and training subordinates, and most effectively direct the acti~ 
vities of subordinates, An important control device might 
eonceivably be 2 relinble, certified management audit. Care 
must be taken in the selection and placing of the subordinate 
leaders. As Paul Appleby has written: ~ 
There is mere inadequacy in government because of 
the inebility of officials to operate on their proper 
levels than from any other single cause. But such 
inadequecy is not ineviteble; it is not sorething that 
cannot be improved; it is net something predetermined 
by the limits of the humen mind. It stems chiefly from 
a frilure to realize the importance of taking careful 
note of the qualities of mind, temperament, and personality 
required for a pozition on a given level and then searching 
for those qualities in the person to be appointed. 
This search for qualified eprlicants for Federal service 


4s currently being stressed. At the game time that President 


spaul K. Appleby, Big Democracy (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1945), po. 70. 
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Johnson has projected a reduction in Pederal clvilian employment 
of 7265 by the end of fiscal 1965, there is another yveport in the 
same newspaper with the headlines "Need For Qualified in Pederal 
Service Pises,." The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
Jonn W, Macy, stated that there is a quest for quality and that 
Pederal personnel officers are tirhtening up on the qualifica- 
tions that likely applicants possess. Mr. Macy added: 

There are very fine csreer cpportunities in the Federal 

civil service, In a sense the opportunities will be 

better than ever because of the Increased emphasis that 

must be placed on excellence, The element of quality 

in selectine employees for Government service becomes 

more important than ever, for there is much essential 


work to be done and it must be done better by fewer 
people.1 


Control also has the meanings to exercise authority 
over, direct, command. * This concept will be examined in a 
more detalled manner in the next chepter. The importance of the 
role and the need for highly qualified civilian personnel 
becomes more apparent as one etudies the heavy responsibilities 
end criticital decision-making confronting the civil officials 
charged with the awesome tasks of efficient manarement control 


of the military establishment. 


si 
The Government Employees’ Exchange, Washington, PD. Co, 
25 March » Pe de 


evebster’s New World Dictionary (New York: The World 
Publishing Company, pe)» We » 
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CHAPTER TL 


CIVILIAN VERSUS BILITARY CONTROL 


In ne country has more emphasis been placed on the 
supremacy of civilian nower over the military than in the 
United States. 

It is fundamental to our political heritage that the 
military forces be subordinate te the control of civilian repre- 
sentatives of the neople and thus, ultimately, to the people 
themselves, This concept, cherished by ea11 respensible elements 
of our soctety, including the military, has been expressed in 
various clauses of the Constitution ss well as in innurerable 
legielative acts and resolutions throughout our history. On the 
basis of these fundarentel statutes and their administrative 
extension has ceveloned a pattern of civilian-military relatione- 
ships which provide the basic framework for meinteininge civilian 
centrol over the exercise of cur nationel militery newer, 

Nevertheless, laws, regulations and organizational 
procedures rightfully sre preseribed that make certain, as 
much @s such things can, that the military ferces, despite their 


daily chedience to their leaders, would cbhey the elected heads 


luarold Zink, “American Civile-Mllitery Peletions in the 
Cecupation of Germany,” Total War and Cold War, edited by 
Harry L. Coles (Columbus, LO? o State University Press, 
1962), pe 235. 
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of the government if a disagreement should ever develon between 
the civilian heeds of the rovernment and military leaders. 

The Constitution names the President as the Conmander-in-e 
Chief of the armed forces. The President, by virtue of the 
guthority rfranted by the National Security Aet of 1947 as 
amended, appoints a Secretary of Defense as his principal 
assistant in all matters relating to the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense is delegated direction, authority, and 
control over the Defense Department. The present chain of 
command runs from the President to the Secretary of Defense to 
the Secretaries of the military departments to the Chiefs of 
Staff of thelr respective military services. However the 1947 
National Security Act also established the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. The Chiefs of 
the military services thus have two different relationships to 
their civilian superiors. As the operational leaders of their 
respective military services they must follow the commend line 
up through their departmental civilian Secretaries, but in their 
corporate responsibility as the Joint Chiefs cf Staff they may 
advise directly the President and the National Security Council 


1 Normally the Cheirman of 


as well as the Secretary of fPefense,. 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the military representative to the 


National Security Council and with the President, 


Jeintner, Jom, .c1t., P. G1. 
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Politically~appointed top-level civil officials of the 
Defense Nepartment should exercise general policy control over 
all the prograns and operations of the Department. Civilian 
eontrol should also serve for: 

1. Authoritative coordination and unified clrection of 
the Defense Department operations. 

2. Effective integration of nonmilitary factors into 
the predominantly military activities. 

3. Achievement of the hichest possible levels of 
economy and efficiency. 

The progressional military are also responsible to the 
eivilian Conrress. By the Constitution, * Congress is “empowered 
to make rules for the government and regulation of the lend and 
naval forces ... to raise and support armies ... to provide 
and maintain a navy." The National Security Act specifically 
provides that the Secretary or military Chief of a military 
department, on his own initiative, and after informing the 
Secretary of Defense, may present to Congress any recommendation 
concerning the Department of Defense he may deen proper.” This 
responsibility to Congress is made tanrible by the Congressional 
power over the military purse through its control of annual 
appropriations. 


The Chiefs of Staff, both in their service and their 


line Constitution of the United States, Article I, 


Section 8, Paras. 4 ; ° 


A rhe National Security Act of 1947, Section 202 (c), 
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21 
Joint Chief capacity, are required to apnear frequently to 
testify before Congressional committees. The hearings on the 
defense budget are usually difficult for the Chiefs, since these 
hearings inevitably raise the issue of their divided responsl~ 
bilities towards the Executive and Lerislativa Branches of the 
Government. No socener has the Chief of Staff read his prepared 
stetement supporting the position of the Defense Department 
than he must face 4 battery of interrorators bent on bringing 
forth his own views. The Chief of Staff may shortly find himself 
in the position either of appearing to oppose his civilian 
superiors or of withholding facts from the Congress. With such 
diversified responsibility to civilian control, the Chief of 
Staff can encounter real conflict in determining the priority 
and the proper role commensurate to his responsibility. Conrress 
must legislate on the basis of the best obtuinable knewledre and 
advice. To whom can they turn other than to the Chiefs of Staff, 
who are responsible for our national defense? To deprive Con- 
gress of access to the views of the Chiefs of Staff would 
inevitably force them to seek less responsible sources of 
advice, to the probable detriment of our security. As Repre- 
sentative Gerald R. Ford, serving on the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Nepartment of Defense since the 83rd 
Congres and & member of the Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration since the 65th Congress, has stated: 
There 1s no use beating around the bush about it, 
we in Congress are faced with a serious dilemma as we 


review guch complex and technical subjects as nerospace 
command and control systens. 
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We Congressmen are required to make the best 
nossible analysis of these prorrams and policies and 
arrive at decisions which involve billions of tax 
dollars and possibly our national security. But as 
Consressmen we lack the spectalized knewledre to do 
this job as well as we would like. 

A problem the 13-member subcommittee now faces 
involves the best method of developing an operational 
communications satellite system. Should we place these 
satellites into random orbit for a half billion dollars, 
or should we wait until we know how to develop a 
Synchronous system of stationary satellites? Other 
problems: the ability of our various warning systems 
to detect planes and missiles appreeaching frem any 
direction; the roles of the Air Force and HASA; the 
effect of the enemy weapons systems on our own reta= 
liatory capability. 

Certainly one can argue that seven lawyers, one 
engineer, one accountant, one newspaper publisher, and 
three businessmen lack the qualifications to pass on 4 
multiebillion dcllar defense appropriation measure. 

It teaches us the need for heavy reliance on the 
representatives of the Executive Brancheethe civilian 
and military leaders of the Department of Defense. We 
must rely on these people. And to do 80, we should have 
confidence in them. We do not always have that confi-e 
dence, unfortunately. Sometimes witnesses will fail to 
five us complete information or one witness’ words 
contradict another's. If we should fail to properly 
evaluate their testimony, trouble and confusion could 
@asily result. One of our primary concerns, therefore, 
4s that the Executive Branch gets and keeps the finest 
sort of talent to assist Congress in its policy role, 

A goed witness must know his subject; he must be come 
pletely frank but must feel free to constructively 
eriticize rival programs or even the decisions of his 
superiors when the necessity arises, particularly if 

a member of the committee asks questions on the subfect. 
Qur decisions are toa important to let personel ambitions 
prohibit full disclosure of relevant information, We 
welcome constructive criticiam and explanation of alter~ 
native views, for frank and honest evaluations build 
confidence, And confidence in the expert testimony 

riven to us is the vital element in making sound decisions 
in these highly technical fields, Most of us do have 
background knowledge and experience. As Representative 
Plood of Pennsylvania likes to say, "Admirals and Generals 
come and ro before this committee like Greyhound busses, 
but we've been here for ten years and more." 

Nur committee's fund of specialized knowledre about 
advanced computer aystems, satellite communications and 
the vast complex called "command and control" will continue 
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to accumulate. We will nevor be fully exnert in the 
field. But through mutusl confidence and cooperation 
between technicians and politicians, we trust that 
mistakes will be kept at a mindmum. & 


In expressing, his views on this divided responsibility 
General Taylor has said: 

The problem of the Chief of Staff appearing before 
a Conrressional committee is to "tell the truth and share 
the devil," while remaining loyal to the decisions of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense. This is not 
a simple ethic to apply in practice. The service Chief 
should present his views virgorously within the Department 
of Defense during the formulation of the budget or of 
any other measure of similar importance. Having made 
every effort to ruide his civilian superiors in the direc- 
tion which he believes right, the Chief of Staff must 
accept the decisions cf the Secretary of his service, of 
the Secretary of Defense, and of the President as final 


and thereafter support them before Conrress. “he alter- 
native is resienation. 


According to this pattern for the exercise of civilian 
control, it remains the proper responsibility of the professional 
military personnel to advise their civilian superiors on the 
development and employment of military forees and to conduct 
the actual military operations under the over-all policy control 
of the politically responsible civilians. The nature of poten= 
tial armed conflict today places sreat strain upon our tradi- 
tional channels of military respensibility. The military forces 
are responsible to civilian Secretaries in the Defense Depart- 


ment, to the Fresident, to the Congress, and to the people. 


‘ASDA CREME Cards! nD ame cee 


— Gerald PR. Ford, "A Congressional View 
of Technology," Data, March 1963, p. 37. 


2 
General Maxwell D. Tayler, The Uncertain Trumpet 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), pn. ; 
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2k 
Channels of command must continue to permit full consideration 
of expert military advice by the Executive Branch, Congress and 
the public in order that our defense policies and programs may 
be responsive to cur security needs and obtain the national 
support needed to make them effective. 

A eentral factor for the future must continue to be an 
effective civilian control while maintaining a meaningful role 
for the military and the intewsrating of military and nonmilitary 
factors in the decision-making process. 

The concept of civilian control has been well established 
in principle and in fact. What is of more concern is the way in 
which that control is exercised. The Presidential message 
accompanying Reorganization Plan No. 6 in 1953 pointed out the 
need to maintain a careful civiliane-military balance both to 
guarantee the interrity of the professional military forces 
necessary for effective military action whenever required and 
to maintain at all times baste United States democratic institu- 
tions and principles. The words of the message were; “Basic 
decisions relating te the military forces must be made by 
politically-accountable civilian officials. Conversely, pro- 
fessional military leaders must not be thrust into the rolitical 
arenx to become the prey of partisan politics."+ Thus true 
civilian control eensists not in detailed civilian supervision 
over the armed forces but in the exereise of ultimate authority 


by civil officials who are in turn held accountable for the 


lxantner, loc, cit., p. 64. 
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manner in which they perferm their functions. 

There has been sore effort to differentiate funetions 
by giving civilian seecretariats principal resnonsibility for the 
support, supply, and business manavement of the armed forces and 
assigning military staffs the responsibility for planning and 
directing military onerations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
responsible for the davelopment of strategic and operational 
plans for the employment of the armed forces; the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense act as civilian vice-presidents in broad 
fields of “producer logistics," such as budgetary and fiseal 
control, installations and logistics, manpower, and research 
and engineering. In the military departments, civilian secre- 
tariats are concerned with similar broad fields of "producer 
logisticen" and the military staffs are responsible for "user 
loristics" as involved in actual military operations and direct 
loriatiec support of combat units. On the whole, the second 
Hoover Cornmission supported this general principle that what is 
considered as business functions should be managed directly by 
civilians. 

There alse has been some tendency to judre effective 
civilian control in terms of the number of civilian officials in 
top~level positions and the extent of their activities. Some 
Gesire that civilian Seoretaries exercise abtdane rather than 


"“nassive" sontrol over all the military functions. This concept 


dp aul Y. Hammond, Or 
Ne Jet Princeton University 
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26 
of an “aetive™ anproach would seem to require the staffs 
supporting the ton civil officinalis to enter increasingly inte 
operational control of military activities, Secretary MeNarara 
has summed un his management philosophy by sayinrs 


Let me say, Cirst, I have never met the perfect 
administrator and certainly I'm not one, There are 
many sindlarities between administration in any large 
organization, including the Ford Motor Company, and the 
administration problems we face in Defense. In bath 
cases, we're dealing with large numbers of neonle. We 
attempt te formulate objectives, and lead our people 
toward them effiaiently and effectively. I try to 
surround myself with able people, and lead them as 
effectively as I can, utilizing their talents to the 
full. 

An administrator can follow either one or two 
alternative approaches. One I cali the judicial process, 
or the judicial role. In this instance, the administrator 
waits for the problems to be brourht to him, along with 
proposea solutisns, which he either accepts or rejects. 

In the other case--the alternative--a man plays an 
active role as e@ leader, probing for problems, seeking 
to develop solutions, accepting surrestions, requestinr 
the advice cf experienced personnal. He then acts 
decisively and effectively to accomplish the solution. 

This wad 3 is the approach we're trying to take in 
Defense today. 


Too much intervention by top-level civilian officials 
into operations would not only prejudice the speed and precision 
of the operation but also would increase the time involved in 
detailed matters at the expense of time and staff fruidance needec 
for considering those broad issues of defense policy with which 
they should be dealing. The result would be an overlcad imposec 
on topelevel decision-makers and an infringement of the opera- 


tional responsibility of tne implementing agencies. 


1 
Armed Porces Manacernent, November 1962, p. 18. 
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Instead, the stated aim of the President, in recommending 
the edoption of Reorranizaticon Plan No. G, was to combine 
effective civilian policy control with decentralization of 
operations. Some confusion arises from the fact that the area 
of interest and responsibility of the military staffs cover the 
same fields as those covered by the steffs of the civilian 
Secretaries. While there has been # freneral effort to keen the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense at the minimum possible 
personnel level, #11 staff officials responsible for central 
policy review and centrel face the continuine preblem of effect- 
ively earrying out their responsibilities without violating the 
principle of decentralized operations and without encroaching 
upon the line of command. 

So long 48 an Assistant Secretary of Defense or @ 
Secretary of a military department is charged with a responsi-~ 
bility for overseeing the performance of a particulsr function 
by one or several services, he will maintain a spnecial staff to 
Gischarge that responsibility. Although he may attempt to 
perform his supervisory functions through policy control alone, 
the pressures of being answerable to the service Secretary, 
Secretary of Defense, or the Congress will probably lead him to 
Girect operational control whenever the multiplicity of policy 
staff levels or confused comnunications channe 1s tend to 
seopardize his personal reputation for effectiveness. 

Democratic institutions and principles are capable of 
being misused or abused. Easic policy, including military 


policy, should be made by cfficiels responsible to the people 
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2§ 
with whom sovereignty ultimately rests. Certain interest groups 
may exploit civilian control to their advantares and at the 
expense of rival interests, but this in no way invalidates the 
principle of civilian control by politically-accountable civil 
officials. 

According to Clausewitz, war by its very nature is a 
means to a political end; if there is no political end, war has 
no utility. This 1s one of the reasons why statesmen, not 
soldiers, should determine policy. Wowever in this era of total 
war and with the many technological developments affeating our 
society, the civilian and military aspects of nolicy—--foreirn, 


military and economice-are closely related. 


Since total war is not as practical an instrument of 
poliey, greater stress is now leid on a strategy of deterrence. 
This has foreed the military te take cognizance of a broad range 
of political, social, and economie considerations. A main con- 
cern of national policy is the allocetion of resources. The 
unprecedented size and scope of the demands of the Defense 
Establishment have forced policy-makers to inquire more and 
more into the military sphere. 

Policy development requires an effective and balanced 
blending of civilian and military thinking if realistic and 
valid decisions are to be made, The division of responsibility 


between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Assistant Secretaries 


1 
Coles, loc, cit., p. 4. 
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of Defense can obstruct the optimum uae of civilian and 
professional military talent. The committee nature of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff which emphasizes the importance of reaching 
unanimous afreement on conclusions and plans has resulted in 
compromised and delayed military plans because of differences 
of service views. The predorinantly-civillan staffs in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense then make basic deolsions 
to “settle” divergent service strategic or logistic concepts 
in order to core up with definite programs that can be fitted 
into a unified tudget. Under such conditions, civilians are 
making military decisions for which professional service per- 
sonnel should be better qualified. In this respect, political 
control of the military is littie different from political 
control of civil servants, scientists, or other technical types. 
It is not just e matter of keeping the military subordinate to 
the civilian authorities but is the effective formulation of 
national policy by increasingly taking into consideration the 
military implications. 

President Eisenhower in hia farewell address on 19 
January 1961 was concerned with the contemporary threat to the 
public's control when he said: "In the councils of government 
we must gcuar€ against the acauisiticon of unwarranted influence 


whether sought or unsourht by the military-industry complex."2 


] 
Clinton Rossiter and James Lare, The tssential 
Lippmann (New York: Random House, 1963), p. 55. 
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Perhaps the most vital element in any organization is 
the manpower within it. The adequacy with which the Defonse 
Department functions in fulfilling its task of enhancing the 
national security depends ultimately upecn the qualifications, 
motivation, and morale of the civilian and military personnel 
who are resronsible for maintaining the military night. Policies 
Plans, and weapons are meaningless when senarated from the humen 
beinrs who develon and utilise then. 

The complexity end sericusness of today's national 
security problems demanc the best brains the nation can provide. 
Some of these “best brains" are Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine officers and Civil Service personnel. More and more, 
thourh, the national security problem has involved the use of 
political executives, drawn from U. 5. universities and research 
centers.+ These non-career executives--oricinally trained in 
such diverse fields as physics, mathematics, electrical engineer- 
ing, law, history, political acience, economica--are no lonrer 
amateurs in dealing with military problems. They have made a 
quasi=profession of defense analysis and policy. Some have 
published their findings in books that have had a wide impact. 
Many have left the intellectual cloisters to become consultants 
to the military, and some have made their way into the upper 
ranks of the civilian PRefense Ustablishnent. As MoGeorge Bundy, 


the former Earvard Dean who serves as White House aide for 


= 
Marver HK. Bernstein, The Job of the Federal Fxecutive 
(Washington: The PBreokings Institution, B58), vp. : 
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31 
national security affairs has said: 

Hational security problems are a compound of 
technology, military stratery and tactica, budgeting, 
diplomacy, politics, and nothing in these problems 
really gives one kind of person an advantage over 
another, You want different kinds of people. It 
would be foolish to make the chief analyst of RAND 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and vice 
versa, What is necessary is a fruitful tension between 
people.i 

The Defense ormanization must be so desirned as to 
attract and retain sufficient qualified manpower. 

Certain personnel problems reculiar to the Pefense 
Department staff arise from the fact that it combines two 
separate career services: the professional military and the 
Civil Service. Effective operations depend upon close coopera- 
tion between these two professicnal staffs based on mutual 
reapect and confidence, 

The morale and motivation of those serving in the 
Defense Department is conditioned by events occurring both 
within and outside the Department. Interservice conflicts 
when based on narrow viewpoints and no attempt for open, con- 
structive objectivity, whether over strategic concepts or 
defense policiea, not only inhibit effective joint planning 
and action but alao fragment and narrow loyalties and damage 
the common basis of morale which must undergird an effective 


military establishment. The additional layers of civilian staffs 


which have been superinpored upon the military staffs by 


- lnpianners for the Pentagon," Business Week, 13 July 
1963, 
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32 
unification tend further to separate the professional military 
from the top civilian Defense authorities in terms of flow of 
command and information and in terms of the mutual confidence 
essential to the effective development of a succeesful Defense 
Establishment. The recurrent confusion concerning economy and 
austerity generated by drives to economize at the expense of 
the people in the service also inevitably weakens morale at 
every level: the career personnel normally suffer the extra 
burdens imposed, This is especially true when dollar economizing 
directly affects manpower levels, for example: 


Naval discharge centers are reportedly swamped 
with sailors headed for civilian life as a result of 
the three-month-early release program announced last 
week in an economy measure. 

Altogether some 17,000 Navy men are eligible to 
get out of the service up to three months early under 
the terms of the program. 

The e@arly-out program has drawn a lot of fire from 

leet commanders and shin skippers faced with the 
necessity of operating their forces with badly depleted 
erews, One carrier is reportedly losing over 400 men 

and faces a heavy employment schedule with no replacements 
in sirht until after July 1. 

To minimise such criprling losses and to salvare as 
many treined men for the Navy as possible, the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel is using all possible means to try 
to re-enlist maximum numbers of the better qualified 
dischargees. In short, the Navy finds itself fin the 
position of trying to retain many of those it feels it 
must lose in order to stey within alleted funds.1] 


Such intangibles as morale, service pride, and job 
satisfaction do have a bearing on retention. Retention problems 
vrimarily seem to be the result of strains put upon family life 
by the requirements of the military profession. Undoubtedly 


pay is another key factor; this directly affects every member of 


nay Times, 1 April 1964, p. 1. 
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the military. The resl income of ficld grade and general 
officers has suffered a 50% decline over the past 40 years. 
The individual in the service who is told he cannot expect pay 
increases because efforts to make military service financially 
as appealing as civilian life might put an intelerable burden on 
the Treasury naturally reacts with some bitterness, 

There is some evidence to the effect that over-centrali-~- 
zation, over-layering, and the disheartening complexities of 
staff operations tend to reduce the sense of accomplishment of 
many. The net result has been to make military service less 
attractive, particularly among officers assigned to higher 
level service staffs or to Joint staffs. > 

Leadership is a eritical requirement for naticnal 
security. 

If civilian control over the world's larrest business 
is to be exercised in a manner which produces realistic and 
effective decisions on the crucial issues of defense noliecy, the 
top civilian positions must be filled with capable and qualified 
personnel. “xperience has revealed that it has been difficult 
both to secure Defense Department civilians who have adequate 
experience and knowledge for the top political positions and to 
retain them lone enough so they can fully comprehend the problems 
at hand and to follow through on policies itd programs which 
they might initiate, With such notable exceptions as Wilfred 


Jo MoNeil who wags Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
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the aversre tenure of the ton civilian political officials —y 
been about 18 months. 

As pointed out by the Cordiner Committee, the broader 
opportunities end higher financial returns of private industry 
have contributed to an extraordinary exodus of highly qualified 
career militery and civilian personnel fron the Defense Depart~ 
ment . 

The problem of obtaining suffielent qualified civilian 
manpower for the Defense Department is to a rreat extent part 
of the cver«all preblem of attracting and retaining civilian 
pergonnel for covernment service as e whole. The survey by the 
Cordiner Committee discovered that the losses of older, exper~ 
fenced career Civil Service personnel were arrravated by the 
fact that the input of new collere graduates at the professional 
starting level was inadequate in quantity and quality. In the 
field of top-level career civilians it noted that turnover was 
increasing, quality waa decreasing, and many positions were 
remaining ee 

Causes of these difficulties were traced by the Cordiner 
Cemmittes te the inadequacy of three basic incentives. Although 
the Defense Nenartment mission offered real meaning to the work 
of the top-level career civilians, there were inadequacies in 


ccmpensation, prestige, and chances for personal irprovement. 


1 
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The system of conpensation for civil servants lacked 
the flexibility and response to competitive pressures which 
characterize the industrial system. The Cordiner Report showed 
that the pay of selentists, professionals, and manareriel 
personnel was 159% to 20% higher in industry than in covernment, > 

in the area of personal improvement and opportunity for 
advancement the Cordiner Committee reported that, while hirhe 
quality programs for the improvement and training of civilian 
technicians and supervisors had been developed in the Defense 
Department, comparable attention had not been given to the needs 
of senior civilian executives at the level of GS-12 and above. 
The need for greater recognition in personnel programs towards 
maintaining the prestice of senior Civil Service officials on a 
comparable basis with their counterparts in nonefovernmental 
eccupations was also noted, 

These career civilian personnel problema had previously 
been pointed out by the Hoover Commission as deservine particular 
attention. Among other points, the Hoover Commission recommended 
continued study and adjustment of the compensation system in 
terms of the civilian economy and alse the comparable nositions 
outside government; the need for more adequate career opportuni- 
ties which would challenra civilians to earn advancement to 
higher positions; increased training of promising civilian 


executives, both within the Defense Department and at outside 


i 
Ibid., np. 5<6. 
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inatitutions. 2 

The Cordiner Committee supported yet another recommenda- 
tion of the 1955 Hoover Commission Task Force: that there be 
established a Senior Civil Service. The Senior Civll Service 
was to be composed of those career civil servants cf the highest 
qualifications in terns of experience, training, and capabilities. 
Individuals would be selected for this catezory at the pinnacle 
of the career ladder on a limited and hiprhly selective besis. 
In short, it would represent an "elite corps" of top-level civil 
servants who had outstanding competence and broad experience. 
They would not be directly associated with any one arency but 
would be assigned from time to time to various arencies to 
perform specific tasks of particular difficulty or irmortance.” 

There ls much that the Nefense Department eran do to 
enhance the loyalty and the sense of purrose of individuals 
serving therein, Effective control can ve attained with a 
minimum of effort where the organization is comprised of 
espable, Knowledgeable personnel imbued with loyalty and a 
devotion towards accomplishing the organisation's objectives. 

The Defense Department should constantly strive to make 
optimum utilization of that most valuable of all resources, 


akilled and competent manpower; for military manpower forms the 


Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, Special Personnel Problems in the Department 
of Defense (Washington: Governmenc Printing ¢ ce, DI) 


“Classroom presentation by Dr. Karl & Stromsen, The 
George Washington University, 18 Mareh 1964, 
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heart of the combst organization and clvilian management assumes 
the key role for effective manarement. | 

The power of the purse hes importance as an instrument 
of civilian control over the military. The military policy 
for the nation is iargely shaped by Congress not by the armed 
services. This is so because Conrress controls the appropria- 
tions, which in the final analysis control the military policy. 
The Appropriations Committees are essentially recommending 
military policy to Congress when submitting budret proposals, 
for the military plans must be reshaped within the defense 
budget allowea,? 

tne truth is, however, that one cannot properly draw up 
defense pians cn the basis of either cost alone or needs alone. 
There is no specifie budget sise or cost that is correct for 
ali conditions. ilational security, from the point of view of 
the economist, might be regarded as one big economic problem 
a 


which depends on: 


i. The quantity of a national resources available, 
now and in the future. 


2. The proportion of these resources allocated 
to national security purposes. 


3. The efficiency with which the resources so 
allocated are used. 


2. 
Elias Husar, The Purse and the Sword (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1953). 


6 ] 
Ge 
Charles J, Hiteh and Foland NM. MeKean, The Hconomics 
of Defense in the Nuclear Are (Carbridre, Mass.: Harvard 
niversity Press, 19 2 De 4a 
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There has to be continuity between organization and 
programa. ‘Money must flow in accordance with the decisions of 
management. To have control of the programs, manarers should 
have control of the money. The development of a financial 
management system with the orraniszational patterns and procedures 
relating to fiseal accountabiiity and management controls for 
assuring the proper allocation with maximum efficiency of 
available rescurces within the Defense Department will next 


be examined. 


CHAPTER TIT 
PINANCIAL CONTROT, 


One of the valuable functions that the U. S. Chiefs of 
Staff should perform in time of peace is the development of 4 
balanced military program in which budgetary requirements are 
thoroushly interrated, 

The defense budret should be a translation into dollars 
of the militery strategy upon which our future security will 
depend, Since the funds it provides will include the military 
programe several years into the future, the budget in effect 
controls the freedom of decitston and action of our lenders over 
@ similarly lone period, ~ 

The formation of e modern military mechine capable of 
keeping the peace has meant that coordination has been necessary 
among the military planner, the forelmn vnolicy exvert, the 
scientist, the financial wizard, the weapons designer and the 
loristics authority. 

The evelical differences between schedules for budget 
presentation snd those for the development of national policy and 
military stratery have in the nast been one of the major causes 
of delay, confusion, mnd durlication of effort which has 


eheracterized some of the Nefense Department operations, Problems 
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KO 
of coardination between financial and military planners in the 
preparation of a unified defense budret beran Immediately with 
the ineeption of the Department of Defense. Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal and his auberdinates conducted their budretemaking 
under ceilings eatablished by the Bureau of the Budget under 
Presidential direction. As an @xample, after the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, the President called for a 
supplemental defense budget. Forrestal failed to pass on to the 
Joint Chiefa the Presidential ceiling of $3 billion. Unguided 
the Chiefs came up with a total supplement of $9 billion by 
adding up the necessary minimum total each service claimed it 
needed. Secretary FPorrestai reduced the Derense Department 
supplement to $3.48 billion. The Director of the Budret, James 
E, Webb, recommended $3.17 billion as a maximum figure, but 
preferred $2.5 billion, in order that future defense budgets 
would not get out cf line. President Truman accepted the $3.48 
billion. No mutual exchange of Judgements occurred between 
Secretary Forrestal and the Joint Chiefs. Tne Secretary had 
played the role of the politivaily-responsible executive belance 
ing the experts’ judgments against the broader interests of 
publie policy. Mr. Forrestal nad seemingly picked an arbitrary 
figure, although economicaily justifying it. He was trapped by 
circumstances: the Chiefs' refusal to consider ecenomic factors, 
his own troubled feelings about the mapnitude of defense expendi- 
tures, and the prevalence cf the belief as reflected by the 


White tiouse that a specific ceiling could be set for defense 
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expenditures and that if the ceiling were exceeded the economy 
would pradually go to ruin. Politicsl considerations were 
uppermost, Within a month the President had imposed a cetling 
for the next regular budget, fiscal 1950, apparently without 
consulting either the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the National 
Seeurlty Council. He held to his figure of $14.4 biliion 
gespite Secretary Forrestal's every effort to increase it. 

Mr. Forrestal's second attempt at budmetemaking as 
Secretery of Pefense met with siigntly creater success in dealing 
with the Joint Chiefs, but less in dealing with the President. 

At Secretary Forrestal’s request, the Chiefs agreed to divide 

the $14.4 billion allocated them for fiscal 1950. In doing so 
they came up with an argeregate firure of $30 billion. After 

much work the budget was reduced to $16.9 billion. However the 
President would not yield from his oririnal ceiling. Once arain, 
Mr. Forrestal had played a constructive role as an intermediary 
between the Wnite House and the Joint chiefs. 

A serious weakness in the Defense Department as exposed 
by the reverses suffered in the Korean War was the lack of 
sufficient ready army and tactical air forces. This shortcoming 
revealed a failure to correlate adequately the strategic require- 
ments, the budget process, and the costs, The necessary balance 
between economy of operations and optimum readiness of essential 


forces had not been achieved. 


4 
“Samuel F. Huntington, The Soldier and the State 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 19 s Be De 
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Although that failure indicated ineffective operation 
of the Defense organization, it could be attributed to incorrect 
yoliey declaions by the responsible political seuthorities of 
the government, not merely in the Pentagon but in the entire 
Executive Branch and in Cengress a8 well. Kelinance on strategic 
alrpower and massive nuclear weapons an the primary expression 
of American military power had led to the nerleet of conventional 
military forces, Purther, the ecanomy-minded administration 
had fixed the fiscal 1950 budget ceiling under which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could merely recommend allocations to the 
services of that amount available, and Congress had deemed a 
$14.4 billion budget fully adequate. 

From the outbreak of the Korean conflict in June 1950 
until the end of fiseal 1952, the Army grew from 10 divisions 
and ll regimental combat teams (all at less than neacetime 
manning levels and without operational support units) to 20 
divisions and 13 regimental combat teams--an increase in military 
personnel of about one million. The Navy exvanded in number of 
personnel from 400,000 to 800,000 and its inecomeission warships 
from 200 to 400, doubling the number of carriers and adding 
seven carrier air groups. The Marine Corns increased from 75,000 
men to 230,000, ‘The Air Foree grew from 43 groups to 95 wings 
with a planned goal of 143 wings and increased its total military 
personnel from 400,000 to a strength of 980,000. Defense apnro- 
priations rose from the $14.4 billion level for fiseal 1950 to 


$48.2 billion for fiscal 1951, $60.4 billion for fiscal 1952, 
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43 
and $47 bLilien for fiseal 1953.2 

Economizing without the benefit of interrated straterzic 
tnd logistical ruicelines turned defense policy into business 
managenent but resulted in a level of preparedness below the 
actual requirements of cold war conditions. 

The more the Defense Department is manaperent~-orlented, 
the nore important it is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff provide 
coherent leadership in the development of military policy. 

The second Hoover Carmmission acknowledged the growing 
effectiveness of business manarement methods in the Defense 
Department particularly fiscal controls, but the continuing 
inadequacy of policy guidance. The Task Force on Netional 
Security Organization, chaired by Ferdinand Eberatadt, abandoned 
further considerstion at the top for establishine strong, clear 
guidelines for the integration of military strategic require-~ 
ments and budget estimates and turned instead to unification 
at lower levels primarily through fiscal meens. Areas of possible 
economy were identified as: 

le Savings resulting from a sound relationship 

between our national policy needs and our military 
strength. 


<2. Improvements in methods of doting business in 
the military establishment. 


3. Elimination of excessive duplications. © 


bi 
Kintner, loc, cit., p. AO. 


2 
Hetemendy lots cite, p. 254. 
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As a result of the atrongr Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions and also a House of Revresentatives' bill on financtal 
manarement, a new Title IV was added to the National Security 
Aet and was entitled "Promoticn of Economy and Efficieney throurh 
Establishment of Uniform Budgetary and Viseal Procedures and 
Oreanizations.” Followine spnrrovel of the amendments to the 
National Security Act as passed on 2 August 1949, the Secretary 
of Defense became orincinal assistant to the President on nation- 
al defense and wos given: 

1, A Deputy Secretery and three Assistant Secretaries 

2, Direction, authority and control cver the 
Denartment of Defense 

3. Control of the budget and of funds 

In addition, the amendments provided for: establishing 
2 non-voting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and depriving 
the service department Secretaries of cabinet status. 

Title IV spelled out in considerable detail the nature 
of fiscal and budgetary rroecedures to be develcped within the 
Defense Department, emphasizing the "performance budget” and 
providing that a comptroller be added to each of the three 
military denartments anc that one of the three newly-created 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense assume the function ef 
conptroller for the Penpartrent as 4 whole,? 


During the Korean War the requirements and appropriations 
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45 
derived frem the force levels remained unreasonable. The 
initial estimates for the defense budget for fiseal 1952 
aggregated approximately $103 billion. It thus fell to the 
civilians in the Office of the Secretary of Defense to unify 
the defense budgets, rather than by strategy derived by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Comptroller's blue pencil achieved 


consolidation of programs.+ 


Considering the scope of the problems upon which the 
Jeint Chiefs of Staff must make decisions end the many functions 
for which they are responsible to provide guidance and advice, 
it is interesting to note their responsibility in regards to 
the defense budget. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are charred to: 
Prepare end submit to the Secretary of Defense, 
for information and consideration in connection with 
preparation of budgets, statements of military require- 
ments based upon U. S. strategic considerations, current 
national security policy and strategic war plans. These 
statements of requirements shell include tasks, priority 
of tasks, force requirements and general strategic 


guidanee for development of military installations 
and bases for equipping and maintaining military forces. 


The Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body take no part in 
the actual formulation of the budget. This fact has surprised 
Congress, which normally expects the Chiefs of Staff to give 
them competent advice on the budget, 


Prior to 1959, the Cffice of the Secretary of Defense 


1 
Hammond, loc. cit., p. 253. 


2 
Armed Forces Management, November 15962, p. 55. 
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46 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff set guideiines for the annual 
budget. This information set the general program for each 
service department, The budget estimates then came up to the 
service Secretary from within thelr military staffs. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Financial Management would 
review the budget from the standpoint of efficiency, but not 
for major programs. The policy guidance needad for meking the 
budget estimates usually came from the military Chief of the 
department. The service Secretary was thus presented with a 
budget already agreed to by his mafor assistants. Review was 
difficult so was not normally comprehensively conducted by the 
service Secretary. As a result, the first really independent 
review of the budget occurred in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Each service produced its budget in isclation from 


the others, = 


As General Taylor stated: 


Although many earnest discussions of uni-service 
needs took place between the Secretary of Defense, the 
departmental Secretaries and their Chiefs of Staff, 
at no time to my knowledge were the three service 
budgets put side by side anc an appraisal made of 
the fighting capability of the agrregate military 
ferces as supported by the budget, This so-called 
"vertical" approach to budget building has many defects 
and accounts in a large measure for the inability thus 
far to develop a budget which keeps fiscal emphasis in 
phase with military priorities. It 1s not an exaggeration 
to say that nobody knows what we are actually buying 
with any specific budget. 


liammond, loc. cit., p. 297. 


taylor, loc. cit., p. 70. 
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In budgetemaking, as on other administrative functions 
whieh involve important policy matters, the service Secretary 
has been faced on the one hand with the advice of his func~ 
tionally-oriented civilian managers, who tend to be neutrals 
when it comes to the larger policy issues; and on the other, 
by the highly centralized military command and staff ormaniza-= 
tion headed by his military Chief, which is primarily oriented 
towards cohesive military planning, programming, and operating. 
Beginning in late 1959, under Secretary of Defense Gates who 
understood the problem having previously served as Secretary of 
the Navy, more attention was given towards bringing the service 
Secretaries into the annual budget review precess as carried 
aut in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In the case of the Pefense Pepartment Comptroller as 
with nearly all organizational comptrollers, or contrellers, 
4{t is difficult to separate the power of the particular office 
from the capabilities of the incumbent. Mr. MeNeill, as Defense 
Department Comptroller, from the beginning and throughout his 
more then ten-year tenure specialized in fiscal and budgetary 
matters. In 1958 Congressional investigations of military 
research and development produced evidence that the Comptroller 
exercised considerable control over the services beyond what 
was regarded as a comptrolling function. in referring to his 


staff expert on research and development budgets, Mr. McNeil 


i 
Hammond, loc. cite, pe 297. 
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48 
in 1958 iliustrated the ease with which the Comptroller crosses 
the line from an advisory status into the shaping of important 
operational decisions: 


He works with the Director cf Guided Missiles and 
members of the Advanced Research Projects Agency. As 
a result, he hears when some aeronautics or electronics 
project or program 1s considered impractical. That 
deesn't mean that we make a decision. Sut if coming 
through a separate channel, there is listed in the next 
budget, let us say, substential sums for something that 
the people in charge of research consider to be not 
worthwhile, we certainly will get to the research people 
and get the right answer. Now, I haven't said "no" to 
that prorran, because that would be going beyond anything 
I or anybody in my position should do. Since one of the 
major questions in the research and development field 
concerns the decision when to give up a program, the 
Comptroller cen play an important role and can be a 
powerful influence upon policy in requiring justification 
for the continuance of a propram concerning which he has, 
or has not, derogatory information, 


Although law did not make specific provision for budret 
review by the Secretary of Defense, Forrestal soon became 
involved. Next, largely through Title IV, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense obtained power extending to the laying of 
budgetary guidelines, the review of estimates and the disbursai 
of appropriated funds; the Joint Chiefs of Staff were restricted 
at the same time to the establishment of force estimates for use 
in budgetemaking. The Secretary of Defense through the use of 
budget guidelines became the true artisan of our military 
strategy. This setting of guidelines was not an arbitrary 
action on his part, but one to which he had been impelled in 


carrying out the policies of the Executive Branch especially 


lipids, pe 306. 
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the directives of the Bureau of the Budget. There was a serious 
gap in that no nrocedure existed for relating in a formal manner 
the military requirements, programs, and budmet. The interlock- 
ing of these three factors was accomplished within each depart- 
ment with respect to its own service budget but there was no 
adequate procedure to perform this function of correlation at 
the Nefense Department level. As A consequence, the military 
strategy was a result of administrative and budgetary happen 
stance rather than an analytical appraisal of our military 
requirements and a scientific budret formulation directed at 
supporting these requirements. Each year the existing military 
prorrans were projected forward by one more budget increment, 
following the same direction riven it by budgetary actions of 
previous years, The programs proceeded by inertial guidance 
with little or no "command control" te reorient them te changing 
world conditions, The determination eof U. S. stratery had become 
more or less an incidental by-product of the administrative 
processes of the defense budmet. + 

The over-all responsibility for the approval and imple- 
mentation of our national security policy falle to the President. 
Ke is assisted by two advisory bodies, the Netional Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Nerters ef the National 
Security Ccuncil include the President, Vice President, Secretary 


of State, Secretary of Defense, end Pirector of Office of 


1 
Taylor, loc. cit., p. 128. 
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Emergency Planning; in addition, other representativesq- 
Attorney General, Director of the Budget Bureau, Director of 
the Central Intelligence Avenecy, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Presidential Special Assistants, Chairman of the Joint Staff-- 
may attend Council meetings. 

The composition of the National Security Council is 
such that it gathers torether the requisite knowledrce and 
experience in the political, economic, nsychological, end 
military fields to permit the broad determination of national 
objectives and policy. The Counei1l membern advise the President 
as individuals in their own right rather than es representatives 
of their respective departments or arencies,. From their back~- 
mround of experience it is expected that they will seek defi- 
nitive, stetesman-like solutions to the problems of security 
rather than accept solutions which are merely compromises of 
departmental points of view. 

Perhens the most important action of the National 
Security Council is the annual review of the "Basic National 
Security Policy". This is the paper which undertakes to provide 
the broad policy guidance for #11 governmental arencies involved 
in national defense, This document of about 25 pares contains 
a broad outline of the aims of U. 5S. national stratery and a 
more detailed description of the military, political, economic, 


and domestic elements to supnort the over«all national stratery. 


1 a 
- Information Please Almanac, Washington Star edition, 
1964, pe ® 
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It includes no estimate of the finances necessary to implement 
the recommended pnoliey and thus has no direct tieein with the 
formulation of the Federal budget. In its final approved forn, 
the "Basic Hational Security Policy” should be the biueprint 
for the departmental security prorrams and should provide the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with the basis for their strateric 
planning. However, such is not normally the case. The document 
is so broad in nature and so reneral in languere as to provide 
limited guidance in practical application. The final text 
permits many different interpretations, The document, thus, 
means 211 things to all people and setties nothing. + 

The document preduced by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
4s comparable to the “Basic National Security Plan" is called 
the "Joint Strategic Objectives Plan". It provides planning 
guidance for the development of the forces needed in the fiscal 
year five years hence. It estimates the military requirements 
for cold, limited, or general war and includes a determination 
of the nilitary forces together with their dispositions and 
employment necessary to implement the military atrategy derived 
from the "Basic National Security Policy". It also provides 
guidanee for service mobilization planning and serves as a basis 
for the annual statement on military requirements to assist the 
Secretary of Defense in developing — guidance for the 


next fiscal year, 


4 
Taylor, losk.. cite, p. 32. 
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In its usual format, the "Joint Strategic Objectives 
Plan” contains an intelligence evaluation of the military 
threat in the period under consideration, a strateric concept 
for the conduct of war, 2 logistics annex, and a tabulation of 
forces required to support the strategic concert. It has been 
the development of the latter, soecrlled "force tabs", which 
hes generated a great divergence of views within the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The “Joint Strategic Objectives Plan" is intended to 
be an important decument for the orderly development of military 
prograns. In the past, it has had difficulties in application, 
A primary cause of Tailure has been the inability of the Chiefs 
of Staff to agree on the best combination of forces supportable 
by the financial outlays which the Secretary of Pefense has 
considered feasible for planning. Recause of their ewareness 
that the budgetary rewards were in the field of strategic 
striking power, the services have tended to emphasize that part 
of their mission which approximated long-range werfare. 

In periods of budgetary plenty, as between 1951 and 1954, 
each service would tend to build up the weapons systema it 
considered appropriate for its mission without much concern with 
doctrinal harmony or overlapping functions. In periods of 
relative budgetary scarcity, 1% would lead te bitter rivalry 


over the assignment of missions. 


1 
Ibid., p. 86. 
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oS 
The connection between the primary mission and hudretary 
rewards impelied the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the best of 
intentions, to become essentially advocates of each's service 
point cf view. There was little in the organization of the 
Yefense Establishment to impel the service Chiefs in a egpon- 


taneous fnahion to consider over-all strateric doctrine. 


Another facter inhibiting the development of strategic 
goetrine was the predeminance of fiscal considerations in our 
defense planning. Ey giving priority to cost over requirementa, 
technology subordinated doctrine. Budeet requests were not 
formulated in the light ef strategic doctrine. Father doctrine 
was taiLlored to f1it budget requesta. The predominance of fiscal 
considerations resulted in doetrinali rigidity because it caused 
each service to be afraid that a change in doctrine might lead 
to a cut in e@ppropriations. 48 4 result, budgetary pressures 
compounded the conservatien of the militery and encouraged 


a Subtle form of waste.” 


Although the fiscal funetion is supposed to be an 
instrument of management control, it has also been a standard 
ef control. 

National policy should be feasible, The translation 
of national policy into mliitary plans, according to the former 


Deputy Secretary of Defense Glipatric, will be one of the 


suaneg A. Kissinreer, Nuclear Weanons and Foreign Polie 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), Pe 409. 


“Teid., pe 413. 
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54 
biggest problems facing the Departient of Defense for many 


years to come. * 


The fixed defense budget, by accentuating the inter~ 
service strupgrile for funds, became a prime cause of the service 
rivalry which was undermining national confidence in our military 
bvontamn.” 

As Commander=in=Chief of the armed forces, President 
Kennedy reversed the policy of using @ budgetary ceilling as 
the primary element of defense planning and applied the military 
strength needed as a basic measuring rod. He asked for the 
fiscal increases this policy required, however unpopular the 
action wight prove. In 1963, President Kennedy said, "There is 
no digaount price on defense."2 

The second Hoover Commission Task Force on Procurement 
concluded that the key to more effective planning rests with 
the Secretary of Defense himself. He has the responsibility 
for the overall activities of the Department of Defense and has 
the authority necessary to carry out the responsibility.” 

Chanres came rapidly when Robert S, McNamara assumed 


leadership in the Defense Department as the seventh Secretary 


Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 74. 
2 

Taylor, lec. cit., p. 105. 
rent 


Air Yorce and Space Di » February 1964, p. 16. 


*iarmond, loc, cit., p. 318. 
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55 
of Defense and beran to streamline the Pentagon organization 
and procedures. As stated by the former Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Giinpatric: 

The purpose of present reorganization roves is 
not necessarily to give the Secretary more control 
(the power of the purse by itself is pretty damned 
potent), but to give him the information he needs to 
make decisions and to get prompt decisicns to problems 
further down the chain of command. 

The big- chance is that the Secretary of PNefense now 
utilizes the powers of that office--something that had 
to happen before there could be a unifled approach to 
defense problems. 

When the prorram packare system gets motnr the 
Secretary will be provided with more of the information 
he needs to make decisions. . . the Budret can be chanced 


from an oppressive document into a creative and dynamic 
one. 


A key man in the "commen sense" method of formulating 
& budget which was to reveal the costine of alternative weapons 
systems was an ex-—RAND economist and now Assistant Pefense 
Secretary, Charles J. Hitech. Encourared by the Secretary of 
Defense, he expanded his job beyond the Defense Corptroller's 
conventional chores. 

Assistant Secretary Hiteh's military budgetine plan has 
overhauled the entire Defense Department's decision-naking 
machinery. Funds are now allocated by military mission or 
function, not by service. The budget is planned not in terms 
of Army, Navy, Alr Porce, or Marine Corpa, but of strateric 
nuclear striking forces, tactical war forces, air defense, and 


the like. There are five-year cost projections for major defense 


1 
Armed Porces Management, November 1961, p. 26. 
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programs, to point out the long-term implications of deciding, 
say, which missile or airplane to purchase in quantity. The 
plan is designed for making an analytical, rational allocation 
of resources to buy defense. 

In effect, the econonists’ toels of analysis have been 
put to work in the Pentagon. Emphasis on "quantifying" defense 
decisions has stirred up grumbling among the military by 
questicns, such as: What is the relative cost of producing 
anc deploying one missile system as compared to a competitive 
system? What is the ratio ef cost to operational effectiveness? 
The result has been the greatest degree of military unification 
yet. and a rapid standardizing and consolidating of military 
operations at all levels. 

The new budgeting plan was designed to show the full 
timeephesed costs of praposed programs and to provide the data 
needed to eseess properly the cost and effectiveness of alternate 
programs. 

The firet phase of the plan begen in Merch 1961. The 
Secretary assigned te the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the services, 
and various offices cf the befense Department specific projects 
dealing with various requirements to be established by military- 
economic studies in cotiparing alternative ways for acecmplishing 
naticnal security objectives and also attenpting to determine 


the one which accomplishes the most for a given cost or achieves 


"Planners for the Pentagon,” Business Week, July 13, 
1963, p. 80. 
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57 
a given objective at the least cost. 

The second phase began in May 1961 when ruidance was 
given to the military departments for the development and 
submission of program data. Departments were asked to submit 
proposals for any additional forces and new pregrams, as 
projected throurh 1970 when possible, which were required to 
support U. S. basic national security policy. They were parti- 
ecularly encouraged to submit alternative forces and programs so 
the Secretary of Defense, in reaching his decisions, could have 
the principal choices available in achieving the national 
security objectives. Total costs of each proposed prorram was 
shown for at least the next five years. Torether with his staff 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary reviewed the 
surmaries which presented key data in the principal decisional 
areas and in mid-September issued guidance for the fiscal years 
1963 through 1967 in terms of forces and costs, 

the third phase was the translation of program 
decisions into the traditional budget Pome, 

The standardized list of programs developed by the 
Comptroller in conjunction with the Joint Staff and the military 
departments is based on an interrelated grouping of program 
elements which have a common mission. The following listings 


of programs and of categories for the annual appropriations 


2 
Armed Forces Management, December 1961, p. 92. 
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budret show the dissimilarity between the two: 
PROGRAMS APPPOPRIATIONS CATEGORIES 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces Mt{litarv Personnel 
Continental Air and Missile 

Defenrxe PFPorees Operation and Maintenance 
General Purnose Forces Procurement 
Airlift and Sealift Forces Filitery Construction 
Reserve and Guard Forces Civil Defense 
Research and Pevelennment 

(ineluding Space) Military Assistance 
General Suppnort Revolving and Manarement Funds 


Researeh, Development, Test 
end Evaluation 

As each year passes, prerram and requirements projections 
gre made for another year, thus allowing the Defense Department 
to keen at least five years beyond the current budret year. 

At all times, there is a tentatively epproved program, fully 
costed, and projected at leant five years into the future, to 
serve as a planning guide. This then is the so-called Five Year 
Foree Structure and Financial Pian. 

Flexiovility has been built into the Five Year Force 
Structure and Financial Plan by means cof the Program Change 
Centrol System as introduced in 1961. As requested changes in 
programs are approved by the Secretary of Defense, the current 
Porce Structure and Financial Plan is revised and updated monthly 


so it serves as the continuing base plan for the military 


lthe World Almanac, 1963, p. 740. 
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departments. A program chanre proposal may originate within 
@ service or it may come from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, or one of its component agencies. Service Secretaries 
do have the authority to approve certain proposed chances. When 
the Secretary of Defense callie for the annual budget, the mili- 
tary departments develop the required budretary documentation 
from the program for the budget year of the approved Five Year 
Force Structure and Financial Plan} 

The Joint Strategic Objectives Plan is the berinning 
point for planning by the Secretary of Defense and is the basic 
document from which service planners obtain their guidelines 
for developing inputs to the Five Year Force Structure and 
Financial Plan. 

A sample timetable for formulation of an annual Defense 
Department budget might be similar to the followine:* 
15 May «© a ew we www ww em ms tentative budeet prepared 


besed on the Force Structure 
and Financial Plan 


i] 
t 
t 
g 


15 May until 1 August - program chance proposals 
submitted for approval and 


reclama conducted 


1 August until 1 October 


finalizing and preparing of 
eervices' budgets 


1 October «© = ee www mw me mw me detailed services! budgets 
submitted to the Secretary 
of Pefense 


] December «# = @ — ew mw we we we = Pinal Defense tudget completed 


Inavy Budget Direst (NAVEXCS P-1355), 31 December 1963, 
Pe 276 

“classroom presentation by Charles J. Hitch, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Pinancial Manarcement, The George 
Washineton University, 25 February 1964, 
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This single, integrated planning-programming-budreting 
process allows the Defense Denpartrent to: 
1. Plan and review requirements. 


2. Formulate and review programs which extend 


several years inte the future. 

3, Pevelon ennual budret estimates, 

Such an interrated process has hed widespread ramifica- 
tions mrinly because it does attemnt to nrovide a comprehensive 
system for planning and controllinre mator programs which deter= 
mine overall U. S. military strength. 

Por Defense Department planners, immediate advantages 
of the interrated precess were to: 

1. Provide for more orderly, continuous prorrem 

review in contrast to the hectic program=budret review 


of the past which war crammed inte a few weeks. 


2. Disclose the full financial implications of 
program decisions, 


3. Keep future military planning in rough balance 
with probable resources and dollar availability. 


4, Promote unified, balenced overall Peferse programs 
in place of ei -pmipers 4 balanced Army, Navy, and Air 
Porce prorremrs. 


Thus aon interrated rerorting system is in effect to 
provide the reliable cent and program data needed to assess 
properly the progress and status of each of the prorrans ana 


enables matchinre of nerforrance apaingt plans, both in physical 


1 
Armed Forces Manerement, November 1062, pn. 88. 


“thid. 
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terms and in fineaneial terms. It must and does serve meny 
financial purposes, such ns: 
1. Produce a budget in a form acceptable to Conpress. 


2. Account for funds in the same manner in which 
they are appropriated, 


3. Provide manavers at all levels in the Defense 
Department that financial information needed te do their 
particular jobs in an efficient and economical manner. 


h, Produce the financial information required by 
other governmental egencies,. 


5. Provide top management with essential data in 
terms of programs for making the crucial decisions to 
carry out the principal missions of the Defense Establishment. 
The Secretary of Defense has a financial manarement 
system oriented to the manner in which he has to make decisions-- 
by program in relation to military mission. Even thourh controls 
are aimed primarily at coordination of effort within the Defense 
Department and at improvement in national military posture, the 
Defense Comptroller's activities extend beycnd these standard 
? 
boundaries. But as Mr. Kitch has stated: 
Secretary McNamara wants detail for knowing hew 
we're roiling to ret there in every decision he mekes. 
The Cemptroiler's office is going to make every effort 
to produce a prorram that blueprints his trip. 
The Comptroller thus assists the Secretary of Defense 
by acting as a coordinator for the collection, classification, 


analysis, interpretation, reporting and distribution of 


operational data in financial terms for planning purposes, His 


lapmed Forces Mana ement, December 1961, p. 98. 


2armed Forces Management, November 1962, p. 90. 
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62 
office serves as an information center for decision-making. 
The programming concept requires the establishment of a 
communications network which will trensmit information repidly 
and efficiently to the various levels of manarement where 


i 
decisions are made. 


1 

George Kozmetsky and Paul Kircher, Electronic Computers 
and Management Control (Hew York: MeGraweHill Sook Commany, 
RCo» 2D) > Be 2 e 


CHAPTER IV 
COMMAND AND CONTROL 


Administration is dependent, for its very existence as 
well as its success, upon communications. The edministrative 
process is primarily one of communications: receiving, evaluate 
ing, and transmitting information. Decision-makersr deal almoat 
exclusively with information. While inforrvation as such does 
not control, it ta needed by cecisicn-makers as a fuide to 


actions which do eentroz, + 


TMming is most important in declsionemakine. Many 
variables enter the picture when cetermining the proper tine 
for a decision. Sometimes there is a need for a decision 
regardiess of whether the desired amount of study has taken 
place. ‘Sometines decisions must be made promptly, other times 
deliberately. Varying circumstances necessitate a flexibility 
in planning.” 


-. 
As former President Kennedy once said:7 


ionayer, LOB eutCitv, De 80. 


“Perrin Stryker, “How the Executive Makes Un His 
Mind," Fortune, April 1960, 


Ssenator John FP. Kennedy, The S3tratery of Peace, edited 


by Allan Nevins (New York: Harper & brothers, 1960), p. 233. 
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In Washington, as elsewhere, the "urgent" is often 

the enemy of the “important". The need for decision 
and action on immediate crises too frequently seems 
to preclude the sericus, careful study of fundamental 
and long-range problems that is so essential to 
foresighted leadership. Then the neglected problems 
of the future suddenly arise in their true importance 
and become the new urgencies to which we must quickly 
respond, generally with improvisations that are too 
little and too late. 

Two new problems are of ascending importance today in 
military and political considerations: Can the wisest political 
decisions and the proper military decisions be made in sufficient 
time for the employment of today's super aerospace weapons? 

Can these weapons be precisely controlled in the execution of 
those decisions? These are the questions which go to the heart 
of what is called “command and control", 

The essence of commanding is the making of decisions. 

For the commander of an operational command, the vital decisions 
are those dealing with the operational employment of weapons 

and forces. Puring the past five years, there has been a grov~ 
ing awareness at the highest decision-making levels of the need 
for a more rapid and reliable communicetions system to aid the 
decision-makers. “Hot lines” ane "red phones" have become 
familiar nomenclature to commanders on a worldewide basis. A 
forrer commander of the Stratepric Alr Command has stated: 
"Military operations and military communications are integral 
and inseparable. Without communications I command only my 


desk." 


1 armed Forces Management, July 1962, pr. 58. 
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A command and control system is a communication system, 
The inseparability of communications, command and control is 
becoming an increasingly recognized principle and has been 
referred to as the H¢3 principle". Command and control systens 
provide the key to effective decisionemaking for the employment 
of modern weapons and forees by utilizing corplex electronic 
evaluation and response machinery for gathering, analyzing and 
presenting the necessary data. To make these decisions a 
commander requires vast amounts of information about such things 
as the status, location, and readiness of his personnel and 
weapons systems as well as similar information about the caps- 
bilities, activities and state of preparedness of his enemies. 
Electronic sensors, such as radars, gather some of this informa- 
tion. Computers sift it, analyze it, and often display it. 
The data gathering, data processing, data display and decision- 


. 
making steps make up the term "command".° 


The “control” side covers the translation of those 
decisions into operational orders which are electronically 
relayed to the weapons and forces, or the carrying out of the 
cecision, 

There are two major elements of a command and control 


systen:” 


es 

“Robert G. Pfefferkorn, "Taylor's Flexible Response 
Stratery Shifts C & C Perspective," Armed Forces Fenacement, 
July 1963, p. 35. 


“Mad. General C. HK. Terhune, Jr., Data, March 1963, p.10. 
3 


Armed Forces Management, July 1962, p. 19. 
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le The structural part of the system is the 
commander's staff, the organization he imposes on the 
staff, and the procedures and doctrines he has the 
staff follow in order to support him in making decisions. 


2. ‘The technical part of the system is the communica- 
tlona equipment, the computers, other technical aids, 
and the specialists who operate it. 


The fleld of modern-day command and control is also 
often referred to as "eybernetics"., In originating the term 
"eyberneties™ Horbert Wiener stated: 


The physical functioninr of the livine individual 
and the operation of some cf the newer communication 
mechines are precisely parallel in their analorous 
attempts to control entropy through feedback (the method 
of controlling a system by reinsertine into it the results 
of its pest performance). Eoth of them have a 
receptors as one stare in their cycle of operation. 

The group of scientists about Dr. Rosenblueth and 
myself had already become aware of the essential unity 
ef the set of problems centering about communications, 
control, ané statistical mechanics, whether in the machine 
or in living tissue. We have decided tc call the entire 
field of contrel end communications theory, vhether in 
the machine or in the animal, by the name "cybernetics", 
or steergsnan,2 


Cybernated systems perform with a precisicn and eae 
rapidity unmatched in humans. Data processing by electronic 
computers has many uses. The timely processing of information 
permits management by exception. Fanagerent need cencern itself 
only with those instances when the performance does not meet 


the programmed standards. ‘Thus, autoration takes over the 


1 
Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Humen Relngss 
Cybernetics and Soctety (Hew York: Doub leday & Company, Inc., 


4}, De <0. 


euorbert Wiener, Cybernetics (New York: Wiley, 1949), 
p. li. 
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huge burden of routine administration. The characteriatics of 
a computer make possible an enormous increase in the anount of 
information consumec, in the range of alternatives explored, 
and in the speed and accuracy of obtainable information. Autoe 
mation inecreeses the effectiveness of management control when 
used intellircently. It elso reduces the nurber of clerical 
staff personnel and the physical volume of paper; these alone 
facilitate control. As Wernher von Braun has remarked: "We 
een lick gravity but sometimes the papervork is éveEwbbaabim ®” 

Cybernetics permit manarement te construct methematical 
models {mn advance that incerporate the sirnificant variables 
of a complex problem. It is, as a result, possible for manare~ 
ment to do a better job of coordinating various aspects of 
orernations and of assessing the verious alternatives prior to 
making the final decision. 

by eliminating redundant information, by corparing and 
screening data, by sorting and prorramring bits of intelligence, 
& commander or manager is able te have an overwhelming amount 
of facts reduced to manareable proportions upon which he can 
bese sound decisions. 

Cybernation thus gives management « much clearer picture 
of the overall overation and also pernits much rreater ration= 
alization of managerial activities. 


The paramount importance of communicaticns between the 


By 
Walter Buckingham, Automation: Its Impact on Business 
end People (New York: Harper srothers, 5 Pe @ 
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commander and the weapons delivery forces has long been recoge~ 
nized. Noone has yet been willing to do much about delerating 
command and control of the nation’s entire military forces to 
an electronic computer in a completely automatic data precessing 
environment. <A dirital computer recuires absolutely nrecise 
instructions for every step it takes or for every operation 1¢ 
performs. A computer will not solve a problem which cannot be 
stated unambiguously. It has none of the abilities customarily 
associated with human intellect. It has no power to formulate 
or to recognize protlems and is iIncanable of making decisions 
on the basis of incomplete and inconsistent date, a character 
fetic abllity of the hunean nind. A corputer, in short, has no 
judement.* 

However there are fewer and fewer alternatives to fully- 
automated warfare. By the time the key man is briefed, makes 
his deliberation and reaches a decision, the need for the 
decision could be past history. The importance of en eleaetronic 
data processing system approaches the importance of the weapons 
systems as the maximum allowance time for the decision-making 
process arproaches s#ro, 

In adapting eutomatic data processing tc a national 
command and control system there is the principle of centralized 
versus decentralized use of decision=moking data. The nature 


end extent of reporting by a decentralized unit to headquarters 


Richard Bellman, "Computers and Decision Making," 


Computers and Automation, January 1963, 
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69 
is an area of ecntinued conjecture and debate. The philosophy 
of decentralization assumes delegation of decision-making to 
the field units. This philosophy is an extremely attractive one. 
The man on the seene has intimate first-hand knowledre of many 
fectors relevant to making any decisions and can act quickly 
and flexibly. Larve hierarchical orranizations, on the other 
hand, tend to be slugesish and restricted by rules and regulae 
tions. Much of the time and energy is spent in attempting to 
assemble that very information which is se reaciiy available to 
the lecal commander, Since these efforts are seldom fully 
successful, decisions have to be made cn the basis of incomplete 
information. MTecentralizetion of decision-making responsibilitie 
has the further advantage of providing training, experience, and 
@ testing sround for junior officers, The best way to develop 
and to identify qualities of responsibility, ingenuity, judgment 
and other leacershir characteristics is to provide fenuine 
opportunities for their exercise, As Fr. Hitch has written: 
The potential acvantares of decentralization are so 
mreat that 1t would be worth a rreat expenditure of 
thourht snd administrative ingenuity to find partial 
solutions to the problem, The solution does not have 
to be perfect, just better than the centralized solution, 
which is very imperfect indeed. We can live with some 
conflict between lower level and higher level criteria, 
as General Motors and United States Steel have deliberately 
decided to do. If U. S. industrial corporations, with a 
market test available, consider themselves too large for 
centralized decisions, there is at least some presumption 


that the Defense Department and the three Services are 
much too large to be makine detailed operational decisions, 


litteh, Hebe Cite, Pe ESTs 
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On the other hand, even though decentralization mirht 
take place, the parent organization must maintein responsibility 
for the field operation. There thus seems to be an inevitable 
tendency in the Yefense Department for decisions to be made at 
higher and hirher levels. There in justification for this trend. 
The high level official can take a broader, less parochial 
views; he has a better concept of overall service or national 
requirements, It is obvious that the field commander needs 
counsel cn mroblems he cannot resolve, Headquarters hss experts 
in functional arenas with specialized knewledre much better than 
most of the field unite right have. 

Tf Jarre numbers cf detailed decitsiona are atterrted at 
@ hirh level, that level will hecome borred down by detail and 
the result rwmav well be delayed decisions end a jeck of tire 
devoted to the essential high level function of polleyemaking. 
Nevertheless, the high level official is acutely conectious of 
being in a pesition of authority and will, too frequentiy, make 
the decisions himself, The result is @ constant tendeney for 
the center of cravity cf decision-making to shift to hicher 
echelons. New hieher echelons seem, in fact, te ret invented 
from time to time in order to facilitate this mcevemert. 

Crerational responsibility must be vested ir the 
individual, Ton militery leadership must recornizse that overe 
supervision will diserpear only when operational decisions are 
made by commanders closest to the seone of acticn. This means 


reducing steffs in size and improving the quality for fulfilling 
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@ 
roles of advice and counsel to the commander, not as presently 
the role of review and approval of operational decisions. As 
Lieut. General H. M. Estes, then Deputy Commander, Aerospace 
Systems Offices, Air Force Systems Command Said: 
Too many operational decisions are made by committees 
these days, In order to met things done, you've first 
got to put the maximum responsibility where the maximum 
number of facts are. You've got to delerate as much | 
authority to es low a level as possible, At the same 
tine, you must nrovide a streamlined vrocedure for 


goings wight to the top for rapid, positive and final 
decisionr,. 


On the other hand, pelicy forrulation and neek coordina- 
tion are ideally suited to the rroup. Secretary Forrestal in 
etressing the dangers involved in ceneentratine too ruch 
authority remarked that he mistrusted the prinetple of relying 
on @ single genius to make all tusic decisions. Ue continued: 
“Decisions which determine the success or failure of the strate-= 
fie direction ef global wer have to be ceterrined ty the meeting 
of @ number of minds, each of which ecgntributes its own 
specialized Kknowledre, while else servine as a balanee and check 
on the others ."3 


Military considerations are not necessarily paramount 


yeand YW, Suofanen, "Is Military Orranization Really 
better?", Advanced Management, September 1956. 


2 
Armed Yorees Manggement, Decerbler 1961, p. 15. 


+ arnold A. Rogow, James Forrestal (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1963), p. 225. 
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72 
in the formulation of policy. One must first ask: What is 
the primary objective? What overall policy is to be supported? 
The long-range objective-e-not just the immediate aim 


of military victory or military security--must be kept in mind. 


As Bismarck stated the role of politics and wars? 


The object of war is to conquer peace under conditions 
which sre conformable to the policy pursued by the state, 
To fix and limit the objectives to be attained by the war 
is and remains during the wer just as before it a political 
function. The manner in which these questions are solved 
cannot be without influence on the method of conducting 
the war, 


Today engaged in a struggle for the world, it is vital 
that our planners identify, understand, and properly employ all 
kinds of power. Military factors in the formulation of policy 
have no meaning in a vacmin,” National security policy must 
comprise a broad spectrum of political, economic, scientific, 
social, psycholegical, and other factors. As Senator Henry M. 
Jackson stated at the National War College in 195923 


The Presidency may and should meke the most basic 
strategic decisions and in doing so he no doubt needs 
the advice and counsel of an agency like the National 
Security Council, But neither the President nor the 
National Security Council and its Planning Board can make 
the detailed plans necessary to give effect to the basic 
strategic decisions. Planning of this sort requires the 
knowledge and experience of the experts, and also the 
resources and the environments of the departments having 
the main responsibilities for the operations being planned. 


P aute Jo. Halle, Choice for Survival (New York: Harper 
i Brothers, 12958); po aye COCO 


2Hanson W. Baldwin, “The Critical Tomorrows,” U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, December 1962, p. 23. 


3itammond , loc. cit., pe 370. 
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Such a national security policy must include that of 
allied nations, in whose territories a force might operate. 
Whereas no sound foreign policy can be devised by the West 
unless it recognizes the monumental impact of ideolory upon 
world politics in general, the Communist doctrine is comparative- 
ly simple. As Dr. Kurt London has stated; "Tt has always been 
a primary maxim of Communist tactical doctrine that all means 
are permissible to achieve a strategic objective, except where 
too much risk is involved." 

Communiet party leader Mao Tse-tung has expressed the 
strategy of maximum ambiguity in sixteen wonnes* "Enemy advances 
we retreat; enemy halts, we harass; enemy tires, we attack; 
enemy retreats, we pursue." 

Our strategic problem is even more conplicated by the 
fact that surprise attack has been explicitly rejected as an 


3 Our national military problem has 


instrument of our policy. 
always been a seconde-atrike policy that would never plan for a 
premeditated, unprovoked surprise attack, This is eminently 
consistent with our national values and has been closely adhered 


to over the years, ' 


1 
Kurt London, "Balance Sheet of the Permanent Crisis," 
Air Force Magazine, January 1963, p. 33. 


“Kissinger, loc. cits, po 347. 


Srp44, } Po 95. 


4 gonn F. Loosbrock, "Strategic Retreat from Reality," 
Air Force Magazine, January 1963, p. 29. 
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The outbreak of war is increasingly considered the 
worst catastrophe. Therefore the adequacy of the military 
establishment is its ability to preserve the peace, The 
paradoxical consequence is that the success of military policy 
depends essentially on psychological criteria, Deterrence seeks 
to prevent a given course by making it seem less attractive 
than all possible alternatives. It therefore ultimately depends 
on an intangible quality: the state of mind of the potential 
apgressor. From the point of view of deterrence a seeming 
weakness will have the same consequences as an actual one. A 
gesture intended as a bluff but taken seriously is more useful 
as 2 deterrent than a bona fide threat interpreted as bluff. 
Deterrence is a combination of power, the will to use it, and 
the assessment of these by the potential foe. Strength, no 
matter how overwhelming, 1s useless without the willingness to 
resort to it. Power combined with willingness will be ine 
effective if the aggressor does not believe in it or if the 
risks of war do not appear sufficientiy unattractive to hin,+ 
Deterrence is, then, the attempt to keep an opponent from 
adopting a certain course of action by posing risks which will 
seem to him out of proportion to any gains to be achieved. The 
strategic requirement of deterrence has led to three conditions 


according to Kissinger: 


lnenry A, Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), p. ° 


2thid., pe 24. 
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1. The precondition of deterrence is an invulnerable 
retaliatory force capable of immediate action through the 
proper commands. An invulnerable retaliatory force 
reduces the risk of accidental war, If it is able to 
ride out an attack, its dependence on warning will be 
greatly diminished. The possibility of error is thereby 
greatiy lessened. 


2. If the goal is stability, invulnerability should 
be sought through measures which convey a defensive 
intent. Whenever a choice exists, invulnerability should 
be sought by such measures as dispersal, hardening, and 
abeve all, mobility. These steps increase the ability 
to strike back, They do not improve the ability to strike 
first. They thus improve the defensive, not the offensive, 
capacity. Perhaps the single most fruitful approach to 
invulnerability lies in creating a mobile deterrent system. 
The function of a mobile system would be to produce the 
maximum degree of uncertainty in the mind of a potential 
aggressor about the chances of a successful attack. To the 
degree that the retaliatory force cannot be iocated it 
cannot be destroyed. To the extent, that a potential 
aggressor cannot calculate with high probability that 
our counterblow will be reduced to safe limits, he will 
be deterred, 


3. To maintain deterrence two dangers must be avoided. 
One 1s to consider any given strategic relationship aa 
static, The other is to subordinate present readiness 
to long-term balance in procurement, 

Beyond generalized alternatives, the nature of a future 
enemy attack is difficult to anticipate during the contemporary 
coid war conflict. The range of possible actions reaches from 
incitement and encouragement of insurrections, through open 
intervention in civil wars, through overt aggression on a limited 
scale, through nuclear conflict restricted in area and mapmitude, 
to reneral thermonuclear war. The key to a successful policy of 
limited war is to keep the challenge to the opponent, whether 
diplomatic or military, below the threshold which would unleash 


an all-out war. Genuine security demands that our military forces 


be prepared to meet an attack in any of these major forms with 
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76 
flexible forces capable of a broad range of aetions.* This 
has meant, since 1961, a change in policy from sole reliance 
on the basic nuclear deterrent forces to building effective 
conventional forces. A massive program has been conducted to 
modermize air lift and to give ground forces the full flexibility 
and mobility needed to deal with those agrressive threats short 
of fullescale nuclear war. 

Since about 1958, there has been significant national 
emphasis in accordance with the reflex strike deterrent policy 
to improve military command and control systems, The introduce 
tion of a flexible response strategy has necessitated broadening 
the capabilities of the command and control systems in order to 
hendle the wide range of conflict contingencies, a counterforce 
response capability for absorbing an initial strategic attack, 
and delivery of selective and decisive counterblows. A caree 
fully scheduled attack needs iittle weapons automation, but 
rapid counterattack needs virtually complete weapens autoration. 
We are committed to firing the second shot so need superior 
defense performance, This, in turn, has meant a change to the 
command and control environment. 

Plexible response objectives are diverse and complex; 
the employment of forces must be regulated by political and 
military policies designed to prevent escalation into eae large~ 


scale conflict. Appropriate command and control doctrine must 


leantner, loc, cite, p. 17. 
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be available to provide command continuity; such as, from the 
National Military Command Center in Washington to the U. 5S. 
Strike Command in Florida for coordination with the Commander-in- 
Chief, Europe in Paris concerning, Bay, an incident occurring 
in the Congo. Rapid and secure two-way cemmunications to and 
from the theater concerned must be provided. 

To assure flexible response, a command and control 
capability must exist for substantial contingency planning; 
for rapid organization and world-wide deployment of mobile, 
highly adaptable, mixed forces and their support; and for the 
command of forces in the bettle area. To be flexible implies 
the ability to select responses and courses of action based on 
the dynamic situation. Regardless of the amount of preplanning, 
many contingencies will arise both for limited and general war 
situations that cannot be previously considered. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that the command and control systems used by 
commands at all levels give them the ability to assess a 
situation quickly and select a course of action which might 
not have been planned previously. In an alleout war the targets 
are known in advance. Everything depends, therefore, on the 
efficiency with which the plan can be implemented. In a limited 
war neither the locale of the conflict nor the targets can be 
Getermined in advance. Everything here depends on the rapidity 


with which planning can be adjusted to a developing situation. 


leerhune, loc. cit., po 13. 
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As a result of the flexible response policy, the trend 
towards centralization of military command, communications and 
supply support is accompanied by a trend towards functional 
centralization, such as Strike Command, to facilitate the rapid 
organization and deployment of a total force anywhere in the 
world, This has resulted in special requirements for communicae 
tions=--propngation in hostile environments; security and 
survivability; command and control for theaters, missile sites, 
deployed units of Strike Command. Large bandwidth communica~ 
tions and improved multiplexing equipment are required to meet 
the increasing emphasis on integration and centralization of 
command, 

Today’s new concept of command and control is only new 
in that it eliminates geography from the problem. Communica-~ 
tions have developed to the point where control is possible 
from any location and is not limited to near proximity to the 
fiehting foree. Commands can no longer be formulated slowly 
and detachedly; controls can no longer be delegated to lower 
echelons and forgotten. Command and control become the personal 
responsibility of the top national authority in the intermesh 
of military~politicaleeconomicesociological factors involved 
in decision-making in time of cold, limited, or general war. 
With nedern technology, there are no longer any isolated areas, 
Any diplomatic or military move immediately involves world-wide 
consequences, Individual local actions can become of such 


international concern and have such farereaching ramifications 
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79 
that military stratery and tactics can no longer be considered 
merely by delineating certain ceographical areas. It is not 
a question of weapons responaiveness. Aircraft missiles and 
@lectroniec surveillance systems have given the local commander 
an immediate local response capability. A medern military 
machine cannot afford local, independent response by a commander. 
Even though suceessful, a local action could be disastrous to 
the overall stratery. 

The commander in a centralized control system must be 
able to see the whole picture, watch the trends, and direct 
actions to further the nation's lonr=ranre foals. A considerable 
number of attack options must be provided to meet a large number 
of probable military situations. Since the ultimate objective 
1s to limit esealation, such options should provide for restrain= 
ing and coercive responses, such as blockades and shows-of- 
force, short of all-out war. The Cuban missile threat in 1962 
emphasized the urgency of centralized command and control. 
Control depends on a dynamic realetime flow of data. As reace 
tion times approach zero, our traditional methods of rathering 
and digesting data become more and more inadequate. Decisions 
must be based on realetime information. A major problem is to 
collect and to retrieve relevant information. A large~scale 
storage and data processing capability with flexible retrieval 
is required. Automatic data processing is the only means which 
has the potential for command and control on a glebal, real- 


time basis, It is a potential which is adaptable to regional, 
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national, and even world-government aspects of command and 
Control. High speed automatic data processing will give the 
commander decision-making information, but ne is still faced 
with the responsibility to make the decision. Automatic data 
processing ia an additional tool to assist the commander and 
his staff. The information technology is important in thet it 
will affect decision-making in an organization by: 

l. Quantifying decisional information. 

2. Greatly broadening the scope of each decision 
and giving it new visibility. 

3. Shortening the planning pertod. 

4, Reducing the incidence of poor decisions caused 
by internal time lars in information flow. 

5. Heightening the sense of common goals amons 
managers through their sharing information. 

6, De-personalizing decisions. 2 

A real problem insofar as interrating information 
systema is that of defining the types of information needed. 
As Jack Wright of the Date Processing Division, Navy Management 
Office wrote :° 

Only the manager can specify the real managenent 

information system needs. Only he comprehends the full 
magnitude of his own responsibilities for action, Only 


he knows the extent of his prior relevant information. 
And only he knows the personally-aspired-to, reasonable 


1a. P. Shults and T. L. Whisler, Management Organization 
and the Computer (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1900), De Oo 

“Jack Wright, "Integrated Information Systems and 
Management," The Armed Forces Comptroller, September 1963. 
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81 
expectations of the overall enterprise in his custody. 
All these factors serve to emphasize the vital importance 
of placing the direction and control for planning and 
guiding the evolution of integrated management informa~ 
tion systems at the very highest organizational level, 

Technological prorress causes the number of unmeasurable 
and uncontrollable varlables to decline, leading to an increasing 
rationalization and, hence, accuracy of decision-making, processes 
The number of imnonderables facing top management becomes fewer. 
Therefore the consequences of selecting from among several 
alternative decisions can be hetter predicted. Automation will 
permit joint decisions by committees to be more easily made. + 
This is of most importance when one considers the number of 
decisions jointly formulated in the Defense Department and 
Washington area, 

Secretary McNamara is not too prone to rely on committee 
decisions. In his first year as Secretary, he elirntnated 424 
Defense Department committees and scheduled 129 more for 
deactivation. He has expressed his philosophy on committees aa: 

A consensus of opinion is usually no opinion at all. 

Committees are of value only for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas .. . the individual in the position of responsi-~- 
bility must make the decision and take the responsibility 
for erie 

Ancther evil, besides committee coordination, which can 
Slow down decision-making is the complexity of the orrenization. 
As Secretary McNamara has stated:* “Size can be managed if 


simplified... complexity is the biggest threat to an effective 


and efficient organization." 


lguckinghen, loc. cit., pe 47. 


@armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 23. 
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CHAPTER V 
ORGANIZATION 


Ernest Dale has listed basic characteristics of an 
organization to be: 


1. Organization is a planning process. It is 
concerned with setting up, developing and maintainine 
a structure or pattern of working relationships of the 
people within an énterprise, It is carried on con- 
tinuously as changes in events, personalities and 
environnent require. 


2. Organization is the determination and assirnment 
of duties to people sc as to obtain the advantages of 
fixing responsibility and specialization through sub- 
division of work, 


3. Organization is a plan for integrating or 
coordinating most effectively the activities of each 
part of the enterprise so that the proper relationships 
are established and maintained among the different work 
units and so that the total effort of all people in the 
enterprise will help accomplish its objectives. 


8}, Organization is a means to an end. (ood organiza- 
tion soul be one of the tools of accomplishing the 
company’s objectives, but it should not become an 
objective in itself. 

To manace an organization is to balance a variety of 

needs and foals. A professional manager should, therefore, rely 
in practice on exercising the three R's: more rational, more 


responsible, and more religious management .* 


lormest Dale, Planning and Developing the Corpan 
a E. Structure (New York: American peer Associa- 
4. 


tion, » De 


aancts ¥., Teele, "The Businessman of the Future," 
Management * S Mission in a New Society, edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. 
omnany Inc., 1959), p. 42. 
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Orranizational structures should also he reared to 
promcte the education and instruction of top-level men who will 
primarily devote their time to creative thinking, men who have 
hed the technical training to understand the implications of 
their decisions. As a scientist moves up the ladder and becomes 
more of a specialist, his field of interest usually narrows. 

As a successful manager moves up the ladder, however, his inter- 
ests must broaden. As Peter Drucker has stated:+ 
We need a general education that is practical and 

makes a man effective, and a specialized education 

that is general and makes a man capable of growth, 
development and responsibility. The educated person 

today needs to be generally educated; he must also be 

a highegrade specialist and he needs a reneral educetion 
the most in the area of his specialty. He needs a 
systematic disciplining in the humanities and a humanistic 
approach to the sciences. lie needs a very hirh ability 

to apply his knowledge, which only perfcorming--that is, 
"doing "can five. 

The newer system of mannaeement seeks better perforrance 
through better communications, better decision-making, and 
freater coordination cf effort rather than by driving men 
harder. 

Increases in the size of an organization may overload 
the system and reduce the speed and quality of decision-making. 
The use of staffs to deal with the communications load and still 
retain control at the top has been carried to extremes in sore 
large organizations. Managers should avoid overburdening 


themselves with the routine problems or an excess of detailed 


1 
Peter Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow (New York: 
Harpers, 1959), De 123. 
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data and should delerate and rely more on subordinates. As 
former President Kennedy said: 

I believe every head of a department is overburdened. 

Instead of really getting the best minds in the country 
to study the really important problems, you are setting 
a staff operation. This gives the President a pre- 
compromised final solution without revealing to hin 

the alternatives that might have been open. Under this 
system the President gives an endorsement rather than 

a judgment. 

It is organizationally self-defeating but the greatest 
ingenuity is expended often towards justifying the invention of 
various job titles and the drawing of visually loricel-appearing 
relationships on organization tables. Such interposed staffs 
tend to further complicate operational communication lines and 
result in creating as many new problems as those they presume 
to solve. 

New technology is atifled unless the orgenizational 
structure can overcome inflexibility, permit improved communica- 
tions, and facilitate more efficient and economical operation. 

As the installation of automatic data processing equipment is 
accomplished, automation will introduce changes in the tradi- 
tional concepts of manarement. The introduction of data 
processing systems in many large companies has resulted in broad 
changes in orranizational structures. Activities formerly 

divided among several departments and several managers, sometimes, 


have been combined into a single denartment under a sincle 


leennedy , iG@. Cit., Pp. 209. 


“Alex Bavelas, “Communication and Organization," Shultz 
and Whisiler, on. cit., p. 126. 
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manager. The systems concept of operation has come into 
prominence, and managers are becoming more aware of how their 
responsibilities interact with those of other managers in 
Shaping the behavior of the total orranization. + The basic 
systems concept is by nature extremely vroad and operationally 
will cut across existing organizational lines in gathering data 


2 the so-called "line and staff" 


and disseminatins information. 
concept may vanish or at least need reexamination. Short 
circuiting of the chain of command may be necessary in order 
to contact inmediately the proner man for the decision. 

The organization of the Defense Department must be 
such as to enable it to take immediate and responsible action 
in the event that the use of armed force 1s necessary. The 
nature of petential armed conflicts requires that our military 
power be capable of instantaneous reaction. This necessitates 
effective channels of command and communications between military 
commanders and their civilian superiors, and procedures enabling 
speedy decisions by these responsible civil officials. 

Professor Suojanen in 1958 wrote: 

Undoubtedly, the greatest damage to command authority 

48 done through the fantastic latticework of technical 


channels that rise in the Pentagon and are loaded with 
specific instructions, directives and requirements for 


a 
The Technology Review, May 1963, p. 18. 


Zone Military Engineer, July-August, 1963, p. 241. 


3suojanen, loc. cit. 
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@1i1 down to the lowest elements of military 
establishments, One wonders who really commands 
this installation. 

Much of this criticism may still be true. There should 
now, six years later, be no question as to who "commands the 
installation". Some of the efforts to simplify the world’s 
larrest ormanization initiated under the Secretary of Defense 
since 1961 include: the elimination of two Aseistant Secretaries 
of Defense, the formation of the Defense Supply, Intelligence, 
Atomic Support, and Communications Agencies; the institution 
of program budgets and the Pive Year Force Structure and Finane 
celal Plan; realignment of the functions and structures of many 
Departmental and Services offices, such as the Navy reorganize- 
tion; the establishment of the Strike Command as a unified 
command and the incorporation therein of the Arny's strategic 
combat troops and the Air Porce’s combat tactical firhter 
alrcraft; the disestablishment of the Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Command as a unified command and the transfer of 
its functions and tasks to the new Strike Command; reorganiza- 
tion of Army and Air Force missile site activation units; the 
transfer of operational control for all major missile firing 
and tracking ranges to the Air Force; giving the Alr Force the 
primary responsibility for the military space mission; the 
2 


clesing of marginal bases. 


The Department of Defense 1s presently organized as 


i 
Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 23. 
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87 
shown in Illustration I. The organization includes the Secretary 
of Defense as its head, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Defense staff offices, tne Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint 
Staff, the three military departments and the military services 
within those departments, the unified and specified commands, 
and other Department of Defense agencies as the Secretary of 
Defense establishes to meet specific requirements. 

In providing immediate staff assistance and advice to 
the Secretary of Defense, the Defense ataff offices and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, although separately organized, function 
in full coordination and cooperation. The heads of the Defense 
staff offices perform such functions as are assigned by the 
Secretary of Defense in accordance with existing laws. The 
Jeint Chiefs of Staff, as a group, are directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense for the functions assigned to them, 
Bach member of the Joint Chiefs cf Staff, other than the Chair~ 
man, is responsible for keeping the Secretary of his military 
department fully informed on matters considered or acted upon 
by the Joint Chiefa of Staff. 

The Secretary of each military department is responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense for the operation of such department 
as well as its efficiency. Orders to the military departments 
are issued through the Secretaries of these departments, or 
their designees, by the Secretary of Defense or under authority 
specifically delegated in writing by the Secretary of Defense 


as provided by law. 
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Comnanders of unified and specified commands are 
reaponsible to the President and the Secretary of Defense for 
the accomplishment of military missions assigned tc them. The 
chain of command runs from the President to the Secretary of 
Defense and through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the commanders 
of unifled and specified commands. Orders to such commanders 
are issued by the President or the Secretary of Defense, or by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff vy authority and direction of the 
secretary of Defense. These commanders have full operational 
control over the forces assigned to them and perform such 
missions as are assigned by the Secretary of Defense, with the 
approval of the President. 

All functions in the Department of Defense and its 
component agencies are performed under the direction, authority 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. As prescribed by 
higher authority, the Department of Defense maintains and 
employs armed forces: 

1. To support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 

2. To insure, by timely and effective military action, 
the security of the United States, its possessions, and areas 
vital to its interests. 

3. To uphold and advance the national policies and 


interest of the United States. 
4, To saferuard the internal security of the 
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89 
United States.? 

During an actual emergency, the Defense organization must 
facilitate the rapid flow of militery commands to the armed 
forces and the presentation of the latest intellirence from the 
field to the top commend echelons. The world-wide military 
command and control system designed to five the President all 
Sstrateric and tactical information possible in a ranid and 
simplified manner and then to permit him to order actions with 


a minimum of delay is the subject of the next chapter. 


1 
eho Poo. of Defense Directive 5100.1 of 31 December 
1958, "Functions o i@ Department of ense and its Major 


Components," 
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CHAPTER VI 
NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND SYSTEM 


She vast command and control network desirned to enable 
a National Command Authority to direct U. &. armed forces 
everywhere, anytime, and under all conditions is called the 
"Hationnal Military Command System", 

“his concept of rn very modern system connectinre the 
President, his unified and snecifiled military commanders, and 
other rovernmental executives on ® world-wide conferencine 
network was Just not possible a few years aro, It was not until 
June 1962 that the Nefense Department beran really moving 
towards building a commletely-interrated command system at the 
hichest level that would be survivable and would assure cone 
tinuity of military onerations at all times. Command and control 
systems are centralized in the combat operations centers of the 
major operational commands and in the control centers of the 
regional and overseas commands. The National Military Command 
Center is the primary command and control facility through 
which the National authorities direct the armed forees as well 
as other governmental arencies and is one element of the 
National Military Command Svstem, Elements comprising this 


System are: 


Bt 


Armed TYorces Manarement, July 1963, p. 23. 
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91 
1. National Militarv Command Center at the Pentagon. 
2. Alternate National Military Command Center, 
located at a hardened underground site in the eastern 
United States, 


3. National Emergency Airborne Command Poste, 
modified KC-135 tankers, 


4, National Emergency Command Post, Afloat. 

The National Military Command System is directed by Air 
Force Brigadier General Paul W. Tibbets. There are some one 
hundred Joint Staff personnel attached to the National Military 
Command Center. The day-to-day, 24-hour work in the Center is 
earried out by five watch teams as orranizationally shown by 
Tllustration II. Fach team is organized into emergency action, 
situation, and reconnaissance units. These teams not only 
constantly monitor the world situation but also are trained to 
handle emergency situations. 

The main room in the National Military Command Center 
is a conference briefing room. A large table in the center of 
the room is equipped with individual communications positions 
for each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, thus enabling 
world-wide conferencing almost instantly. One wall is covered 
by a screen for rear view projection of maps, status reports 
and graphs, and two walls have sliding panels with maps indicat- 
ing the disposition of our own and enemy forces. 

The current actions center is where staff officers 
maintain current accounting of world operations, intellirence, 


communications and logistics. The walls nre covered with maps, 
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92 
charts, and other data. 

Adjacent to the conference room is the communicaticns 
center which maintains contact with all major military commands 
world-wide by sl] available sienal means. It is from here that 
rklerts emanate over the Joint Chief Alerting Network. 2 

"Military vigilance" is an informal term requiring that 
top commanders or deputies of specified and unified commands 
and their staffs be available in thetr headquarters. The Secre« 
tary of Nefense ordered a state of military virilance among 
U. 3. world-wide forces within am hour after the assassination 
of President Kennedy. 

Normal alert places 50% of Strateric Air Command 
bombers on sround alert, along with a full alert of Polaris 
missile submarines and Air Force ballistic missiles. 

A yellow alert would place most forces on standby, 
ready for derloyment and action. Top readiness condition is 
red alert, in which combat forces are ready for defense or 
atrikes.* 

The National MLiitary Command Center also receives 
data from the Ballistic Missiles Farly Warning System, which 
provides a minimum of fifteen minutes warnine of a mass missile 
attack launched over northerm polar routes arainst the United 


States and southern Canada and warning of an intermediate range 


missile attack arainst the United Kinrdom. The radars can see 


qintds, pe 24. 


?aviation Week and Space Technology, December 2, 1963, 
Pe 276 
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objects the size of a house door at a distance of 3000 mites. 
The Center is alerted in the event of nuclear attacks on United 
States major targets through the Bomb Alarm System. A display 
provides any data obtained from the Distant Early Warning Line, 
which extends across the Arctic circle in a network of heavy 
radar stations supported by an elaborate communications system 
which can detect a Soviet attack soon after it leaves Siberian 


pases,.* 


In addition to the National Military Command Center in 
time of normal routine operations as well as in time of crisis, 
the National Military Command System relies heavily on other 
command centers, such as: the Army War Foom, the Navy Flag 
Plot, the Marine Corps Emergeney Action Center, the Air Force 
Command Post, the White House Situation Roor, the State Departe 
ment Operations Center, the Central Intellisence Agenoy, the 
North American Air Defense Command Combat Operations Center, the 
Strategic Air Command, the Royal Canadian Air Force in Ottawa, 
the United Kingdom Government in London.” 

Another important function in which the National Military 
Command Center is directly involved has to do with the prevention 


of nuclear wer breaking out as a result of accident. As 


lyata, March 1963, p. 30. 


e 
Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreirn 
Bol die 9 Poe 106. 


aie Forces Management, July 1963, p. 25. 
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Professor Kook has stated: 
It must be our position to see that accidents 

are prevented as far as possible, but that if they 

do occur they do not yield or lead to automatic 

inexorable consequences. We must de-couple accidents 

and allered automatic consequences. 
The first tangible agreement to emerge from EasteWest disarmament 
talks since World War II was the accord to set up a Washingtone- 
Moscow “hot line" communications link. The need for this message 
channel between Moscow and Washington was underlined during the 
Cuban crisis in October 1962 when Mr. Kennedy and Nr. Khrushchev 
had to communicate at times through press and radio statements. 
Rather than direct conversation, the worid leaders have available 
& communication system for sending teletype messages across 
10,000 miles of undersea and land cables and microwave relay 
Stations. In the event something goes wrong with the teletype 
System, an emergency radio link willl be available. When o messag 
is ready to be sent either from Washington or Moscow, it is 
automatically coded as a security measure. The ecding prevents 
eny disclosure of the contents as it is dispatched via London, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Helsinki. Daily test messages are to 


e The 


be sent to make sure the circuit is in working order. 
Moscow terminal was to be in the Kremlin and the Washington 


terminal in the National Command Center, > 


lea aney Hook, The PaileSafe Fallacy (New York: Stein 
and Day, 1963). 


2rhe Washington Post, 22 June 1963, p. AS. 


Zen @ Washington Post, 21 June 1963, p. Al. 
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In 1969, “Mr. Kissinrer wrote:+ 


In the contemnorary turmoil, many situations are 
conceivable which could flare up into hostilities not 
sousht by any of the major povers and yet threatening 
to embroil themeeas, for example, the revolt in Iraq. 

It becomes trmortant to vrovide safeguards to prevent 

a spread of lccal incidents into a general conflaprration. 
Alleeut war must not oceur siroly because the nuclear 
powers have not considered how to back away from the 
precipice, 

This sugrests that the West and the Communist countries 
may have a common interest in setting up a control systen 
which will enable them to exchange and verify information, 
particularily in times of crisis. A minimum requirement 
is for a joint Soviet-Western technical study to examine 
the types of accident and miscalculation that can now be 
imagined--and, if they should occur nevertheless, to 
keep them from spreading into a cataclysm. 

A scheme which merits attention is the establishment 
of a communication system to enable the leaders of both 
froups to communicate instantaneously. In addition, 
specinl surveillance teams could be set up and trained 
to move quickly to trouble spots to verify information 
which one side wishes to convey rapidly to its opponents. 
The notion cf establishing a control system especially 
designed for critical periods admittedly sounds stranre. 
But its stranreness is due to the fact that we still have 
not yet comprehended the revolutionary noture of our 
present world, 


In March 1964, Britain presented the first detailed plan 
for a system of military observer posts throughout North America, 
Europe and Soviet Asia to guard against surprise attack and 
accidental war. It provides for observer stations that would 
report any activity likely to precede agrression by any member 
country of the North American Alliance or the Communist Warsaw 
Pact. The posts, equal in number on each side, would be staffed 
by nationals from the other side who would be 1n constant 


communications with their respective headquarters. This system 


duenry A. Kissinger, Necessity for Choice, p. 229. 
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could not prevent deliberate attack, but 1t would provide 
sufficient warning to an intended victin, It would also permit 
last~minute political intervention by the major powers “to avert 
the outbreak of a war that neither side desired,” aecording to 
Britain's Miniater of State for Foreign Affairs.~ 

With a maximum warning evailable of less than 15 minutes, 
there is hardly time for sober calculation in the missile are. 
Information must be obtained, transmitted, evaluated and acted 
upon. The penalty of acting on incorrect informetion is enormous. 
Alrplanes can be launched as a defensive measure but can be 
recalled if the information is faulty. The decision to launch 
a missile is, however, irrevocable. The danger of accident is 


therefore high. As the Commanderein-Chief, Strateric Air 


Commend General Power stated:¢ 


The radars have picked up 1000 obfeects. The computer 
says they are ballistic missiles, and they will impact 
in the United States. I have about 12 minutes left 
because it took three minutes so far. what am I going 
to do? I ecsn launch the alert force... I will do 
that without any hesitaney because I know that, if this 
turns out to be a spurious signal, no harm is done .. o 
but in this time pericd we will also have a button whereby 
I can send the missiles on their way. Do I want to do 
it, assuming I had authority to do so? Because sure as 
shoctin¢g, in another two or three minutes, 2a lad will say, 
"I am sorry, but those blips have diseppeered off the 
scope." They were sputniks, interference, or something 
like that. Therefore, I sey the missile will have to 
ride out the attack. . 


el eo a 2 gS A Oo a. en mene sR ye Rem OS a a ae 


line Washington Post, 27 March 1964, p. All. 


2 
U. & House of Representetives, Subcommittee on 


Apprepriations., Hearings on DCD Appropriations for 1960. 86th 
Conrress, list Session. 
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Insofar as modern data processing equipment is concerned, 
the National Military Command System is in the developmental 
stare. The System is essentially an information and communice-~ 
tions system. Therefore the major advances forthcoming should 
be in the fields of data processing, displey and communications. 
Perhaps the most important factor in the automatic data process= 
ing and information management will be the data communications 
network. Tremendous gains in efficiency and economy can be 
realized by automatically feeding data from remote points to a 
central processing center, such as the National Military Command 
Center. Computers on opposite ends of the nation can exchange 


1 Advances in information retrieval will allow 


Gata in seconds. 
various world-wide commands tc have direct communications to the 
central file cof current inforration in a master computer. This 
will immensely improve the efficiency of operations by reducing 
confusion, speeding the flow of accurate information, and 
reducing the need for cumbersome control mechanisns,.* 
Representative Pucinski has introduced a bill in Congress 
to establish a national reseerch data processing and information 
retrieval center. The idea is to assemble and file on perforated 
tepe for handy reference an index to all the world's scientific 
information. This is the nature of information retrieval center 


which could be of immeasurable value in the National Military 


3] 
Systems Management, July-August, 1962, p. 4. 


“the Military Engineer, July-August, 1963, p. 240. 
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Center, 

The Air Force Aerospace Communications Complex includes 
the world's largest, most advanced digital data communications 
system. This higchespeed, fully-automatic and transistorized 
communications system, world-wide in scope, will ultimately be 
capable of transmitting any form of digital information, includ- 
ing voilee and graphics. It will alse process a large amount of 
narrative administrative traffic. Initially the system will 
have the capability to trensmit about 12 million punched cards 
daily and will link over 300 commands, bases, depots, and 
arencies.* 

A device recently developed by the Teleregister 
Corporation is canable of giving answers almost as fast as you 
can ask the questions. An electric typewriter communicates 
&lmost inatantly with highespeed computer systems. The informa- 
tion being sent or the question being asked can be seen on a 
television screen an fast as it is tyned. The information is 
stored immediately in the computer, or, if a question is being 
asked, the answer can be given in less than a second, Savings 
in manpower and effort will be tremendous with the use of this 
information feeding and retrieval system.* 

Another technological breakthrough has recently been 


achieved by the International Business Machines Corporation which 


ne 
AF DATACOM, a pamphlet published by the Western Union 
Telepranh Company, 1962, 


fr 


The Washington Post, 11 February 1964, p. b2. 
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has invented a new system which provides information from a 
computer in the form of spoken words. The new 7770 eudioc 
response unit makes the millions of facts within e computer 
available over the telephone.+ 

Other command and computer research is being conducted 
in such areas as; 

1. Manemaecnine interface; the techniques, displays end 
controls required to let men see and understand what is going 
on inside a commuter and to make the computer responsive to their 
questions. 

2. Languages and translators to bridre the ger between 
the way men think and the technical detail involved in the 
internal workings of the machines. 

3. Techniques that will allow many men the simultaneous 
use of the same computer, 

4. Conputer communicaticns problems that arise when 
several machines are connected together in 4 network. 

Considerable vrogress is being made in computer program 
production, There is a better understanding of the mariagement 
anc development aspects, continued development and increasing 
acceptence of procedcure-oriented lengueges, improved scanners 
and etudy of the most efficient use cf computers for progran 
production and checkout. 

Progress is alec being accomplished in the field of 


cormunications. Demands for flexible end secure command ecirevuits 


lone Washington Pest, 7 February 1964, pp. B77. 
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have Increasec with United States responsibilities abrord and 
the number of potential trouble spots areund the world. Military 
satellites should soon introduce nev flexibility in defense 
communications. One group of spheres wiil belonr to the Com 
munications Satellite Corporation which on 22 December 1663 
ealled on American industry to design a simple but reliable 
system of earthecircling satellites to bean television and 
messaces over nearly all the world. The other satellite family 
would belong to the Defense Department to link stratersic military 
forces of the United States around the world for cold-war or 
hotewar communications, The Pentason has pnlans for as many as 
thirty satellites orbiting at altitudes of 6000 to 10,000 
miles. ‘The first flock of six or seven satellites would be 
launched by rocket in 1965 with the full system in operation a 
year later, Not lonr apo an antenna developed for the UJ. S&S. 
Army Satellite Communications Agency contacted a satellite at 
an altitude of 22,300 miles and provided e communications link 
between California and the West Coast of Africa, a distance of 
7700 miles,+ Conmunications satellites receive signals from 
ground transmitters on oné side of the world, amplify them and 
beam them to distant ground stations. Industry is developing 
portable ground stations that can be flown to new command posts, 
helping the military to bypass conventional and more vulnerable 


communications methods, 


5 1 aviation Week and Space Technology, 25 November 1963, 
De le 
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There le @ tremendous need for automation of command 
activities at the national level. Prorress is beine made. 
In a memorandum to the Neads of 211 Executive Derartments end 
Agencies dated 21 August 1963, the President directed that a 
“@tional Communications System be established and developed by 
linking together, improvinre, and extendine, on an evolutionary 
basis, the commumications facilities and components of the 
various Federal agencies. The objective of the National Come 
munications System is to provide necessary communications for 
the Federal Government under all conditions rancines from a 
normal situation to national emerrencies and international 
crises including nuclear attack. The President further directed 
that the Secretary of Defense serve as Executive Arent for the 
Hational Communications System. The Manaser, National Communica- 
tions System, who shall be the Director, Defense Communications 
Ageney, performs the principal unified technical planning for 
the establishment and development of the National Communications 


System and exercises operational direction. 


1 : 

Department of Defense Directive 5100.41 of 5 Getober 
1963. “Arrangements for the Discharrce of Executive Arent 
Responsibilities for the National Communications System." 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


The role of the military in formulating national 
security policy is broad. In order to formulate sound policy, 
one must consider a number of intermeshed factors; such as, 
political, economic, social, psychological, ideological, and 
military. The military factor, however, does not necessarily 
dominate. 

The technical complexity of most disputes complicates 
clvilian centrol and particularly Congressional control. A 
meaningful judgment by the Congress on the defense budret would 
require it to essess the military strength achieved by a riven 
expenditure and to correlate this strenreth to an agreed set of 
national security objectives. Neither condition ig met by 
current practice. To be sure, the budget is introduced by 
testimony of the service chiefs and their civilian superiors 
regarding the gravity of the international situation. The 
Congressional committees can make their judgments in terms cf 
thelr assessments of the international scene and of their 
previous experience as members of the committees. They will 
hesitate to reduce the budget if they feel the situation to be 
grave, and they will be disposed to pare requirements drastically 


when they think the situation is less serious than has been 
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represented, = The armed forces are, however, services. They 
serve the Nation. They are an instrument of national policy. 
There is no evidence of usurpation by the military of the 
traditional status of civilian control. Congressional control 
has weakened because of the complexity of the weapons technology 
utilized by the military which defies correlating to a doliar 
base without considerable military or scientific background. 
Mutual trust and confidence as weil as effective coordination 
and cooperation between the Executive and Legislative Branches 
seem to be the most practical partial solution. A national 
information retrieval center would also prove most useful to 
Congress in obtaining the desired data to evaluate independently 
the defense appropriation requests. As to the issue of civilian 
control of the military, there is or should be little question. 
If anything, civilian control is more predominant than ever. 
As stated in an editorial:? 
We have disagreed with many specific proposals 

of the McNamara team, but find it most refreshing 

(as do many Pentagon people who have lost an argument 

or two) that after over a decade of wandering around 

trying to figure out who was calling the shots, there 


now is absolutely no questions in anybody’s mind about 
where to go to get a decision in a hurry. 


1 
Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, p. 415. 


Alvin Brown, The Armor of Organization (New York: 
Hibbert Printing Company, » Pe ° 


3 
Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 21, 
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The most significant single management weapon the 
Defense Secretary has for getting a united team effort towards 
the primary objectivee-the defense of the Nation and the Free 
World-@is the Pive Year Force Structure and Finencial Plan 
concept. This is the first link the Defense Department hes had 
between military planning and defense budgeting. The evolution 
Of the Comptroller channel as the most effective means for 
exercising control has resulted partly from the ineffective 
operations of other organizations and procedures within the 
Defense Department. The Comptroller's function includes gather- 
ing a great deal of diverse information on defense operations 
through the process of statistical and program reporting. 
Difficuities the politically-appointed officials may have 
experienced in obtaining adequate information from other sources 
on whieh to base their decisions have led them to rely increas- 
ingly on the Comptroller. Regardless of the invaluable role of 
the Comptroller in coordinating the budget and in improving 
economy in operations, his function must continue to be that 
of providing advice not decisions. He should be a line manager 
and make decisions when necessary within his own staff organiza- 
tion. His primary function as Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense is one of providing advice and assistance, es requested. 

As an example of what the programmed approach to 
budgeting is accomplishing within the Defense Department, 


Joseph Alsop stated:? 


line Washington Post, 10 January 1964, p. All. 
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This year's call for $103.8 billion for new obligational 
authority was a whacking $4 billion plus below the call made 
last year. Secretary McNamera’s Defense Department accounted 
for just about three quarters of this enormous cut in future 
spending plans. And this was accomplished although the 
$50.8 billion of new spending authority to be requested 
for the armed services necessarily includes provision for 
heavy increases in some fixed itens, mainly service pay, 
amounting to $2 billion in all. 

In addition, the crucial task of bringing the entire 
nuclear armament of the U. S. under centralized remote 
control, which can even be exercised from the air, is 
also being carried forward with urgency. 

MeNamara's achievement--providing a great deal of 
national power at a far lower unit coste-deserves the 
adgective historic simply because it is almost without 
parallel. 


Noes a proposed change in organization really streamline 
the operation or does it mainly transfer the workload and 
problems from one group to someone else? This is a question 
that might be asked those who tend to blame the organization 
and demand drastic changes when performance is not what they 
consider satisfactory. Quite often the changes won't necessarily 
solve the problem, It might instead be a need to assure that 
people are required to do their Jobs. This, then, means tighter 
control or higher performance standards, Admiral Arleigh A. 
Burke said: 

I would favor constructive changes, but, before we 

make any changes, let's be sure they will actually improve 
cur method of arriving at proper decisions. There are 
many things other than organization which contribute to 
the success or to the smooth operation of the decision- 
making process, The entire process is limited by human 
mentality. No matter how brilliant, no man is omniscient, 
There is no organization or procedural means for removing 


thet limitation. I suggest that no form of organization 
can be better than the men who man it. 


nf 
Armed Forces Management, November 1960, p. 47. 
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The biggest single problem seems to be that menagers 
devote too much time to current operations and not enough to 
planning. So much time is spent on "urgent" things that no 
time is left for important things. What is needed in the Defense 
Department, as well as most organizations, is better management 
through application of sound management principles at all levels. 
As Secretary McNamara said: "There is an unexcelled wealth of 
capable people in this organization. They must spend more time 
utilizing their ability and less time justifying it." 

Often advocates of reorganization lean heavily on the 
contention that too much "bickering" occurs among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the various services. On the other hend, 
honest differences of opinion in Congress are expected and 
called legislative debate. In the Supreme Court the term used 
might be legel opinionating. Discussion, consideration and 
argument are desirable and valuable among those who must provide 
military advice to the Secretary of Defense on such complex, 
highlyeimportant issues as are involved with military policy. 

The trend for operational decisions will likely be 
towards more central control. The advances made in communica- 
tions, among machines as well as people, now allow for direct, 
cheap, and immediate flow and feedback of information at widely- 
separated geographie points. Whether or not centralization is 


appropriate will vary with the situation. Management will have 


1 
Armed Forces Management, November 1961, p. 7. 
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a capacity never possible before to centralize or decentralize 
its decision-making. Properly the decisicn should be made at 
the source of the best informetion, With computer ecommunicee 
tions, an information storage and retrieval system, &@ national 
communications system all intesreted in the neer future for use 
at a central location, such as the Netioneal Military Command 
Center; the advantares seem most favorable for an increase in 
centralized decision-making. Tactical decisions in many isolated 
areas of the globe will continue to be made locally, as 
circumstances warrant. 

Modern management is in an era of accelerated technical 
change. Automation, and the concepts that it embodies, has 
become a national resource. This sclentifie revolution creates 
problems concerning the processes by which manarement puts 
technology te work and also the way these changes affect the 
neture of management and the process of managing as known today. 

information technology allows management to cope with 
increasingly complex problems using fewer people and a more 
centralized organization. The corputers can produce information 
about what is happening now, &s well as continuously update 
information about what will be the probable consequences of 
specific decisions based on present and predicted circumstances. 
In many situations, builltein feedback monitors the work and 
deals with routine changes with little or no human intervention. 
This frees management for attending to more basic, important 


guties. Freeing manasement from petty distractions permits 
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more precise, better substantiated decision-making in military 
strategy or tactics. Thus, management in government can have 
much better control both over the system as it operates and 
over the introduction of changes into future operations, 

The increased complexity and inter-relationships of 
functions within an organization mean effective planning is 
mandatory if rapid, successful adjustment to chanre is at all 
possible. Management must look more precisely towards the 
future. One reason for the failure of organizations to function 
reliably has been hyperecomplexity=-overgornth in an effort to 
achieve the necessary response. This type of orranization was 
adequate for control of more simple operations but is not 
effective today or sufficient for the future, 

The new organization, National Military Conmand Syaten 
as evolving, is abeve all an information and decision=emaking 
system. It is not workable to organize machines and men into 
& single, intergrated, automatic defense system by applyine some 
of the tine-worn, traditional methods; such as the line-staff 
econeept. Integrated systems will cut acrogse organizational 
lines. 

Some major events during the past few years which have 
resulted in so much emphasis for a more modern command and 
control aystem have been:+ 


1. bBmergence of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, The short reaction time and the terrible 


1 eed Porees Manarerent, duly 1962, p. 20. 
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consequences if information be erroneous concernire 

en impending missile attack or if a nuclear accident 
occurs has taxed the best technical minds of the 

nation in devising @ system which would deter attack 
and also safeguard arainst an illeadvised counterattack, 


2. The "coming cf age" of the electronic computer 


which can precess needed information in a usable and 
secure form for the military commander, 


3. Greater unification of the Defense establishment 


has made greater demands for a unified and national 
command and control system. 

4, The U. S. defense capability must be able to 

sive the President a choice between alternative courses 
of action-enot Just surrender or global war. 

There is no megic formula that will make human jJudsment 
unnecessary. Combat experience cannot be built inte # machine. 
The hardware, in effect, has taken a control system that existed 
before and just speeded up the cemputation. The human brain 
4a a far more efficient control apparatus than ite the intellirent 
machine when delving inte higher areas of logic. + As Seott 
Crossfield in paying tribute to Hajor Robert M. White, the 
X~15 pilot, said:* “Where else would you get a nonlineal 
computer weighing only 160 pounds having a million precision 
elements that can be mass produced by unskilled labor?" 

Vnether the military is destined to a pre-planned pushe 
button mode of warfare, cnly time will tell. ‘Success appears to 
hinge upon how wisely automatic cata processing is exploited 


and to the extent automatic command and control is achieved. The 


seam ecorrecepsnasemetnanesgrrssmmatnptinesattOssaNecttn cise aCe Ne CLO OLEELCOED LC LD OLA CCL OO 


lvorbert Wiener, “Moral and Technical Consequences of 
Pe icapte 8 Automation; Implications for the future, “Yorris 


Philipson (ed.J, (new Dork: “endom House, ime., 1002), p. 170. 


eBaldwin, ioc. cit. 
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future successful acquisition of command and control systems 
will depen@g in larse measure upon the tesuwork established 
among those involved in planning, defining, constructing, 
buying, implementing, and operating these systems of tomorrow. 

Command and control systems provide the key to effective 
decisionemakine, to sefe and accurate weapon response to 
decisions, to the desired force manipulation. 

The integration of a nationel communications system 
with &n automated data processing and retrieval system located 
in a centralized information center, such as the Nationel 
Military Command Center, will not oniy be e@ means of survival 
but also will prove to be of immeasurable value for management 
control and for providing all levels of management with the 


most accurate, timely information avallable for decision-making. 
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